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The Journal of Secondary Education: ANew Name 


For thirty-five years the California Journal of Secondary Education 
has been a source of strength and inspiration to secondary school ad- 
ministrators in California and beyond. The California Society of Second- 
ary Education existed for many years primarily to publish the California 
Journal of Secondary Education and the California School Directory. 
Many outstanding educators as well as the members of the Society gave 
of their time and talents to finance and to carry on these publications. 

Having much harmony of purpose and overlapping of membership, 
the California Society of Secondary Education was merged with the 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators in 1951. The 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators assumed the 
financing and publication of the Journal with the understanding that it 
would continue to be an independent publication, free to emphasize sig- 
nificant secondary school practices found at home and abroad. This 
publication has been carried on successfully by the Association repre- 
sentatives on the Editorial Board who have determined the editorial 
policies with the help of the editor and consultant editors. 

Editorial policy of the Journal has always been aimed at discussion 
of the major issues and problems confronting secondary education, to 
portray trends and comment upon their implication, and to report prac- 
tices that have proven successful in California as well as in other states 
and countries. To keep pace with this broad policy and to recognize the 
increasing interest in secondary education throughout the nation and 
abroad, the official name of the publication is now the Journal of Second- 
ary Education, beginning with the first issue of the current Volume 36. 
The change of name was approved at a joint meeting of the Executive 
Board of the California Association of Secondary School Administrators 
and the Editorial Board which was held in Burlingame on May 20, 1960. 

With continued support of secondary school administrators, teachers, 
educational institutions, P.T.A. leaders and the public, we know that the 
Journal will play a strong part in helping secondary schools to imple- 
ment our current theme “New Levels of Excellence for the Next Decade.” 


Harowp E. Perry, President 
California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators 


Earu P. ANDREEN, Chairman 
Editorial Board, Journal 
of Secondary Education 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDY SKILLS 
BY J. E. SPARKS 


Research in reading at the high school level indicates that students 
will show great gains in reading achievement if they receive concentrated 
emphasis upon reading and study skills. We are supporting this research 
at Beverly Hills High School with a program geared for any student 
who wishes to enroll. 

The administration has set aside a special room in the tower of the 
high school—a room that students label THE READING TOWER, with 
implications of going onward and upward in reading improvement by 
participating in one of the programs offered in the Tower. This room, 
isolated from the rest of the building, is attractively decorated with dra- 
peries and movable furniture. The room has always been too small to 
have been a classroom in the past; thus, no classroom connotation exists 
in the student’s mind about coming to the Tower. On the contrary, it 
usually turns out to be a pleasant educational experience for him. 

As most Beverly students have a study period as part of their day, the 
reading and study skills program operates out of study halls. Students 
volunteer, in groups of fifteen, for a ten-week period—three days per 
week, for a total of thirty sessions. Seniors receive top preference because 
of their proximity to college studies. At Beverly, over ninety per cent 
of the graduates pursue some form of higher education; thus, the Tower 
program is geared for college preparation. 

If a large number of freshmen apply for a quarter, the content is 
then aimed at their level and for their adjustment to high school study. 

Virtually every student who passes through the program doubles, 
triples, or quadruples his reading efficiency—and gains in ten weeks as 
much in achievement as might be expected in three years! 

On the first day of the course, new members take the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, which takes only half an hour to administer. The author 
has found this test to be as good as any other and quite timesaving. It 
furnishes percentiles and grade levels in vocabulary, comprehension, and 
speed. 


* Reading and Study Skills Consultant, Beverly Hills Unified School District, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 
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On Mondays the students work in a laboratory situation for the entire 
period. This consists of work in the Science Research Associates College 
Preparatory Laboratory, which builds comprehension and vocabulary 
skills. While the class does this independent work, the instructor holds 
personal interviews with the students. During these, students are free 
to bring personal study problems in any specific subject for discussion 
and for possible aid. 

On Wednesdays the period is devoted to seminar discussion of the 
various study skills necessary for success as an efficient student. Because 
the author believes that organization lies behind such success, the stu- 
dents, early in the course, become used to certain procedures. One of 
these is the ten-minute vocabulary testing that opens each Wednesday 
period. Students learn from the first week that when the tardy bell rings, 
they must have started their test. The vocabulary tests attempt to give 
the kinds of experiences encountered on “College Boards.” All words 
missed on these tests must be placed in a vocabulary section of a study 
skills notebook, along with definitions and original sentences using them. 

In the seminar discussions of the skills, students bring out any prob- 
lems they may have. Successful techniques of fellow classmates and the 
drawing of material from virtually everything published in the field may 
help to solve their study problems. Skills concerned include comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, concentration, speed, organization, studying various 
content courses, studying for exams, preparation for “College Boards,” 
budgeting time, spelling, newspaper and magazine reading, listening, 
note-taking, summarizing, research, and critical reading. 

On Fridays the entire’ period is spent in the development of efficiency 
in speed-reading. The period opens with a short drill on the Tach-X or 
the Controlled Reader, in efforts to widen and speed the recognition span. | 
For the remainder of the period, students take two or three speed tests, 
followed by comprehension checks. They keep a progress record as part 
of the notebook referred to; and during the ten weeks, most of them 
show gains that double and triple the speed they started with—and, to 
their surprise, similar gains in comprehension! Part of the Friday speed- 
testing involves writing ten-word telegrams summarizing the stories read 
for speed. 

Although no credit and no grade are recorded for this course, stu- 
dents receive a grade for their notebook, based upon their organization 
of it as given by instructor’s directions. This grade—between the teacher 
and the student only—does go on a permanent reading record kept on 
each student. The instructor has only one grade for this notebook—an 
A! The notebook is either organized or not organized according to his 
instructions—with positively no in-between! If the student does not earn 
an A on first check of the notebook, he revises it until an A can be put 
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on it. Psychologically, an F is not even mentioned. 

The second quarter of each school term is devoted to students who 
have ranked below their achievement level on standardized testing. Each 
freshman enters the high school with a reading score from eighth-grade 
testing, and every sophomore is tested each spring through his English 
class. Thus, freshmen and juniors—in the term following their testing— 
are given attention in special reading groups of ten or less. They receive 
much of the same material as that given in study skills, with the exclu- 
sion of speed-training. 

For any high school planning such programs—and the Conant Report 
gives support to such training—the author strongly urges that a study 
skills course first be instituted. Getting support for this will aid in giving 
attention later to so-called “corrective” or “remedial” students, who may 
—along with their parents—resent being singled out as needing help— 
and thus defeat your plans. Making the program completely voluntary 
has resulted in heavy demands—a long waiting list and the need to add 
more teachers to the program. 





FROM EXPERIMENT TO ACTION 


The time lag between recognition of worthwhile experiments in education and 
their general adoption has become a prime target for the New York State Education 
Department. This week State Education Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., proposed 
a state center for education experiments to act as a clearinghouse for new ideas and 
to “needle” educators by challenging old ways and stirring interest in new possibilities. 

Commr. Allen outlined his plans for an experimental center at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Council of City and Village School Superintendents. 

Industry has cut its “lead time,” he said, citing widespread production of tran- 
sistors only five years after their invention. World conditions today and consequent 
demands for a more highly educated people, he added, make it imperative that edu- 
cation similarly reduce the time lag between successful experimentation and wide class- 
room application. 


— Education U.S.A., September 1960. 





ADVANCED BIOLOGY-AMERICAN HISTORY 


CORE PROGRAM: SMOG RESEARCH 
BY DON L. JENKINS* 


The project herein described resulted from a workshop sponsored by 
the Joint Council on Economic Education during the summer of 1958 
at Sarah Lawrence College, New York. At this workshop the idea of 
correlating basic objectives of a social studies and science class was orig- 
inated. The workshop centered around five areas—energy, health, auto- 
mation, space, food, and population. Although the eventual project was 
not directly related to any of these areas, the workshop provided the nec- 
essary impetus for the development of the program as now being offered. 

The special class was an amalgamation of two previously existing 
course offerings at Santa Fe High School. One, an 11th-grade American 
History-English core program scheduled for two consecutive fifty-five 
minute periods per day, would be described as a study of American 
History from colonial times through World War II and Korean Conflict. 
Emphasis is on current social problems. Integrated with this study of 
history is instruction in the language arts and American Literature. 

Advanced Biology, as generally taught, is a one-hour laboratory sci- 
ence course with special emphasis upon the relationship of life processes. 
A problem approach to the study of biology is stressed, with emphasis 
upon the functional rather than theoretical aspects of biology. 

Combining these two classes resulted in a three-hour block core pro- 
gram, with the first two hours spent in the social studies classroom and 
the third hour spent in the biology laboratory. On many occasions, how- 
ever, the total three-hour block of time was used to carry on a particular 
aspect of study, whether it be concerned with history or biology. This 
provided excellent opportunities for field trips, speakers, lengthy discus- 
sions, and laboratory exercises without interfering with the students’ 
other scheduled courses. 

The class consisted of thirteen boys and fifteen girls. 


* Coordinator of Instruction, Santa Fe High School, Whittier (California) Union 
High School District. 
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Throughout the first semester of work, basic understandings in the 
biological sciences were stressed. Included in these were such topics as: 


1. Living organisms and their relationship to their environment. 

2. Metabolic aspects of life, including photosynthesis, respiration, 
nutrition. 

3. Reproduction of organisms, embryonic development, gene trans- 
port of characteristics, and evolution. 


Although it was difficult to master all concepts in these areas in the short 
period of a semester, it was felt that a sound foundation of basic science 
concepts was formed. 

At the same time during the first semester, John Tibbetts, teacher 
of American History-English core, exposed the class to basic understand- 
ings of his subject matter. During the first semester time was devoted 
to such subjects as: 


1. Growth of political problems during United States history. 
2. Changes in cultural and technological environment. 
3. Development of the economic system in the United States. 


With the first semester providing the fundamentals, we were then 
ready to embark upon the group projéct. Several periods of class time 
were devoted to the discussion of various possible problems as potential 
class projects. In making the selection of the project, it was decided by 
the class and instructors that it should be a problem that had both sci- 
entific and sociological implications. Also, it should provide many poten- 
tial areas for student research, be of interest to the majority of the class, 
be timely and of local importance, and provide a meaningful experience 
for the students. After lengthy discussions centered about the topics of 
the Sarah Lawrence workshop (health, energy, automation, space, food, 
population ), it soon became apparent that it would be difficult to satisfy 
the prescribed objectives of the project by using any of these topics. It 
was then that the topic of “smog” (air pollution) became a potential 
candidate for the group problem. Areas of research could be found in 
this problem that would satisfy each student’s interest; it had social, sci- 
entific, and economical implications. A project outline was then pre- 
pared by the students, who then made a selection as to the area in which 
they wished to work. 

Our immediate problem was one of obtaining resource materials. 
Through the cooperation of the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict, we received a general information kit on smog. Also, through their 
efforts, we were able to arrange visits to three research laboratories. In 
each of these places students were provided with reprints of scientific 
articles for future references. Of great value to the students was the op- 
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portunity for them to see first-hand scientific research in progress and 
talk with the men and women performing this work. The laboratories 
visited were: 


University of California at Riverside 
Air Pollution Research Laboratory 
(Plant Research )—Director, Dr. John Middleton 


University of Southern California 

Los Angeles County Hospital 

Environmental Effects Laboratory 

(Animal Research )—Director, Dr. Paul Kotin 


Los Angeles Air Pollution Control District 
Automobile Experimental Station 

(Exhaust Studies—Chemical Aspects of Smog) 
Director, Mr. Linville 


In addition to the above field trips, which were made by small groups 
of six or seven students according to their interests, the total class visited 
the headquarters of the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control District. Here 
they observed the facilities and met with the staffs of management, re- 
search, engineering, and enforcement divisions. Small groups were also 
able to take advantage of a local industry by using its scientific library 
to obtain reference materials. This company provided several needed 
chemicals for the project. 

Once the students had gained a basic background through the visita- 
tion program, classroom discussions, and library research, they began to 
decide upon projects. At first most of these were of a technical nature 
following prescribed outlines, for it was felt that basic tests and proce- 
dures needed to be perfected before embarking upon more complicated 
problems. These projects included: 


1. Making a quiet discharge ozone generator. 
(This was needed to produce the ozone necessary for future lab- 
atory experimentation. ) 

. Developing the techniques of the A.S.T.M. test for olefin content 
in liquids. 

. Development of a standard testing procedure for measuring oxi- 
dant level in the atmosphere. (This was based upon the phenol- 
phthalein procedure. ) 

. Test for the measurement of NO, content of the atmosphere (Saltz- 
man Method). 

. Construction of a “device” to produce both NO, and O,. One stu- 
dent constructed the apparatus from two-inch galvanized pipe and 
spark plugs. This has proven to be very successful. 
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6. Construction of fumigation boxes for use in future experimentation. 
7. Outfitting of a student’s automobile to test the “smog potential” of 
various brands of gasoline. This is based upon the olefin, NO,, 
ozone emitted from the exhaust, but has not yet been perfected. 


Although little was actually done in the area of original research, the 
students gained background necessary to proceed with original experi- 
mentation. An authority in the field of air pollution damage to plants, 
indicated that he could provide the students with research problems. 
Fortunately the class was composed of junior students and barring foot- 
ball injuries, student activities, etc., many should be able to devote time 
to research this year. Long-range projects now being done by students 
include the following topics: 


1. A study of the effects of nitrogen oxide, ozone, and hydrocarbon 
atmospheres upon plants. 


2. A study of the effects of ethylene gas on plant development. 


3. Classification of the degree of susceptibility of various plants to 
smog damage. 


An additional outgrowth of the project was a community survey of 
the “smog intelligence” of the citizenry. Three hundred sixty-one re- 
sponses were tabulated and evaluated. The students personally inter- 
viewed housewives, businessmen, and students, using basic sampling 
techniques. The questionnaire included such questions as: “Is smog 
found in other countries?” and “What is the major contributor to the 
smog problem in the Los Angeles area?” 

A panel consisting of eight students presented a program on “smog” 
to various civic organizations, including Kiwanis, Women’s Clubs, and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. During a forty-minute program, the 
students discussed the chemical, environmental, political and economical 
aspects of smog, using demonstrations to exemplify their points. 

In an effort to evaluate objectively this type of program and compare 
it with the more “typical” offerings, a standardized testing program was 
developed. The Iowa Tests of Educational Development were adminis- 
tered to the experimental group as well as to a selected control group. 
The control group was chosen from another school in the Whittier Union 
School District (Sierra). These students were enrolled in the same sub- 
jects (American Life and Advanced Biology ), however, the courses were 
taught independéntly of each other. Based upon the scores of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity taken at the beginning of the eleventh 
grade, there was no significant difference in the mean mental age of the 
Santa Fe and Sierra groups. The following are generalizations which 
can be drawn from the test data of the Santa Fe-Sierra classes in Ameri- 
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1. The method and content of instruction at Santa Fe did not impair 
the learning as measured by Test 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9 of the ITED 
Battery. 

2. The Santa Fe experimental group improved on 6 of the 7 test 
areas between pre-test and post-test. The Sierra group improved 
on only 1 of the 7 test areas between pre- and post-testing. 


On the basis of this comparison one would see an advantage to the 
method of instruction and the improvement of the students in the experi- 
mental group. 


3. In the pre-test the scores on test 9 of the Santa Fe-Sierra groups 
were not significantly different. On the post-test scores the Santa 
Fe group was significantly above the Sierra group. (At the 5 per 
cent level. ) 

. Because of the apparent differences in difficulty of pre- and post- 
test it was impossible to do comparisons of the mean raw score 
achievements of the experimental and control group. Coefficient 
of correlation data are not yet available. From these test scores, 
one would tend to encourage this kind of experimentation in the 
future, since students were not (by these test scores) impaired in 


their learnings and since the intangibles as measured by student 
performan<:+ before community groups indicate that the concomi- 
tant learnings by these methods of instruction offered outcomes not 
available to students taught in the usual way. 


In conclusion, the described approach to the teaching of science has 
many advantages over the more traditional course in terms of flexibility 
and student experiences. The test data tend to indicate that students 
were not impaired in their learnings of subject matter, and that in many 
cases did better than the control group. In addition, the experience 
gained from field trips, experimental projects, library research, and speak- 
ing engagements undoubtedly provided concomitant learnings that were 
of great value to the student. All evidence tends to indicate that one 
should encourage this kind of experimentation in the future. 


1 Based upon analysis of test data by James Robinson, Director of Mathematics 
and Science Curriculum, Whittier Union High School District, Whittier, California. 





USING THE INDIVIDUAL 
“CURRICULUM CONFERENCE” 


FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


BY ROBERT E. CHASNOFF* 
and MAURICE J. EASH{ 


Changing definitions of curriculum have brought about changes in 
the kinds of curriculum improvement activities planned by curriculum 
leaders. When curriculum was defined as merely a written course of 
study supervisory fiat was considered the most effective method of bring- 
ing about curriculum change. One handed teachers a new plan or outline 
of a course; change in the educational program was assumed to follow. 

Later, educators began to define curriculum as the experiences for 
children and youth under the direction of the school. Paralleling this 
change in the definition of curriculum a corresponding change in the the- 
ory regarding curriculum improvement activities took place. Curriculum 
committees became popular. These committees were generally given the 
responsibility of formulating new courses of study and of introducing the 
new plans to the teachers. 

A further refinement in the theories about curriculum improvement 
activities followed. In line with the changing concept defining curricu- 
lum as experiences of children and youth, greater and greater emphasis 
was placed upon participation by the individual classroom teacher. Past 
practices of handing out the courses of study were criticized on the 
grounds that teachers had not actually learned how to be better teachers 
from reading a course of study. Not a few educators speculated that a 
majority of the teachers probably gave the “handed-out” courses of study 
only cursory glances. 

Thus, planning for personal involvement of classroom teachers in 
curriculum development programs came into vogue. Improving the 


* Professor of Education, Newark State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 
+ Assistant Professor Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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learning process on the part of the individual classroom teacher became 
the focus for curriculum improvement activities.’ 

Personal involvement, it was argued, should lead to learning by the 
teacher; learning being interpreted as change of the teacher's behavior. 
Attention was given to understandings and attitudes in setting goals for 
teaching, in evaluating and understanding behavior of youngsters in the 
classroom, and in locating and planning the use of teaching materials. 
The popular method used to achieve this learning by teachers has been 
the curriculum meeting. 

Some curriculum leaders have argued that through the process of 
sitting together and dealing with “common problems,” individual teachers 
find solutions appropriate for application in their own classrooms. In 
spite of this belief, however, teachers reported that frequently the prob- 
lems of one or two teachers became paramount and pre-empted much of 
the time at meetings. For the rest, the “common problems” were, in fact, 
not seen as “common.” 

Therefore, in order to achieve directly the objective of helping teachers 
learn new ways of behaving and thinking in their individual classrooms, 
the writers of this article propose that more attention be given to the 
individual conference as a method of curriculum improvement. The 
writers believe that curriculum change can more efficaciously be pursued 
through a combination of individual conferences and already existing 
group meetings. Moreover, the writers believe, the individual confer- 
ence provides the teacher with a protective setting removed from the 
threat of exposing one’s inadequacies as a teacher to one’s colleagues. 

While it is agreed that certain limitations of time and skill exist, the 
writers feel that this individual approach to curriculum improvement 
merits serious consideration. The sections that follow present (1), a de- 
scription of factors involved in the individual “curriculum conference” 
and (2), a discussion of the potential outcomes of the individual “cur- 
riculum conference.” 


Facrors INVOLVED iN THE INpIvimvAL “CurricuLuM CONFERENCE” 


Certain underlying factors may be identified. For clarity, the parties 
in the conference are named supervisor and teacher, although this may 
as well refer to a teacher-teacher conference, a supervisor-student teacher 
conference, a cooperating teacher-student teacher conference, a student- 
student conference, etc. 

First, supervisors who are skilled in holding individual conferences 
with teachers are needed. Supervisors must be able to discuss the cur- 


1 Hilda Taba and Elizabeth Noel, Action Research: A Case Study, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (Washington: The Association, 1957), p. 1. 
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riculum in a classroom without putting the teacher “on the defensive.” 

Second, supervisors must be able to focus the teacher’s attention on 
specific episodes in the classroom (an episode may be considered to be a 
set of activities in the classroom having a discrete beginning and ending ). 

Third, the supervisor must be cognizant that, although he attempts 
to be objective and accepting in his manner, anxiety is sure to be inherent 
in a situation where a teacher discusses his teaching with a person in a 
supervisory capacity. 

Fourth, while attention is to be given to episodes occurring in the 
individual teacher's classroom, the supervisor has the responsibility to 
help the teacher see his classroom activities within the scope of the aims 
and educational program of the entire school and community. 

Fifth, because people learn by means of their perceptions, the prime 
purpose of a “curriculum conference” is to help the teacher identify and 
examine his perceptions of specific episodes in his classroom. 


Making preparations for the conference. 

What preparations must a supervisor and teacher make before holding 
a conference for the purpose of identifying and examining the teacher's 
perceptions of specific episodes? An answer to this question is suggested 
by Merton, Fiske and Kendall in the volume entitled, The Focused Inter- 
view: A Manual of Problems and Procedures.* Although these authors 
describe the “focused interview” primarily as a method of gaining data 
for research, the procedures and techniques are applicable to the “cur- 
riculum conference” because the goal of each, the “focused interview” 
and the “curriculum conference,” is similar, i.e., to gain a report of per- 
ceptions of an individual who has witnessed a particular episode. 

Preparations for the “curriculum conference” are suggested by Mer- 
ton, Fiske and Kendall as they discuss the characteristics of the “focused 
interview.” They write: 


First of all, the persons interviewed are known to have been 
involved in a particular situation . .. Secondly, the hypothetically 
significant elements, patterns, processes and total structure of this 
situation have been provisionally analyzed by the social scientist. 

On the basis of this analysis, he takes the third step of devel- 
oping an interview guide. ... Fourth and finally, the interview is 
focused on the subjective experiences of persons exposed to the 
pre-analyzed situation in an effort to ascertain their definitions of 
the situation.* 


2 Robert K. Merton, Marjorie Fiske and Patricia L. Kendall, The Focused Inter- 
view: A Manual of Problems and Procedures (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956) 
186 pp. 

8 Ibid., pp. 3-4 (italics in the original). 
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Application of these steps to the “curriculum conference” may be 
made. The first part above is clear. What teacher would deny having 
been “involved” in his classroom situation? 

Making an analysis of the stimulus situation. The second step sug- 
gested by Merton, Fiske and Kendall is that a provisional analysis be 
made of the “significant elements, processes and total structure” of the 
stimulus situation. This entails a detailed study of the organizational 
structure and dynamics of classrooms. A complete discussion of such a 
study goes far beyond the scope of this article. However, a limited gen- 
eral analysis is presented below, without elaboration. It is suggested that 
three main groups of activities make up the significant elements of a 
classroom episode. 


I. The Overt Actions II. The Overt Actions _IIII. The Actions 
of the Total Group of Individual Mem- and Feelings 
bers of the Class of the Teacher 


Under each of these three main headings a more detailed analysis of 
the dynamics of a classroom may be made. These specific actions refer 
to behavior of (1), the total group (2), the individual members and (3), 
the teacher in terms of each of the following basic activities of a func- 
tioning group. 


e the activities of the group designed to get the work done 
e behavior which deters getting work done are 

® communication activities 

© activities wherein authority patterns are asserted 

e behavior wherein authority is attacked or questioned 

¢ material resources used by the group 

© reactions to the material resources 

e human resources used by the group 

© reactions to human resources 


Making the conference guide. After an analysis is made, the next 
step is to create a tentative guide for the conference. One can see at 
a glance that a complete description of perceptions of all aspects of the 
analysis made above would not be possible within the scope of a single 
conference. While teachers must be helped to see a total situation, cer- 
tain factors determine the part of the analysis which might be stressed. 
These factors are school conditions, the skills of the individual teacher, 
and the nature of the particular episode under consideration. 

In creating a conference guide, the question of the degree of directed- 
ness or non-directedness of the conference naturally arises. If teachers 
know that supervisors are working from some objective, analytical basis 
and not upon personal top-of-the-head personal reactions, teachers are 
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more likely to be freer in their responses. Moreover, different kinds of 
questions may be asked in a conference to allow for different amounts of 
freedom in response. 

Ascertaining the individual's definition (perceptions) of the classroom 
episode. In order to aid the teacher to report individual perceptions, the 
supervisor should avoid directing the teacher to “right” or “wrong” an- 
swers. The teacher should be given freedom in remembering or recon- 
structing the stimulus situation, the classroom episode. And the teacher 
should have freedom in reporting his perceptions. 

To help teachers feel free in recalling the stimulus situation and to 
help teachers feel free in describing it, the supervisor must structure 
questions which permit such freedom. Again, the research work of Mer- 
ton, Fiske and Kendall provide important clues to practitioners who wish 
to conduct “curriculum conferences.” These authors identify several 
types of questions which can be used to elicit responses, each type of 
question serving somewhat different purposes. 

Structured questions are those in which the stimulus (of the question ) 
and the response by the interviewee are structured and almost completely 
controlled by the interviewer.‘ Often, structured questions are answered 
by “yes” or “no” answers. Semi-structured questions are questions which 
control either the stimulus or response but the informant retains consid- 
erable freedom of reply.° 

Unstructured questions require more attention here because of their 
particular sensitivity and usefulness in helping someone report percep- 
tions. Merton, Fiske and Kendall write: 


Unstructured questions are intentionally couched in such terms 
that they invite subjects to refer to virtually any of a range of re- 
sponses. In answering a query of this type, the individual provides 
a crude guide to the comparative significance of various aspects 
of the situation.° . 


These authors further describe the unstructured question: 


It (the unstructured question ) leads to specificity of comment, 
it invites spontaneity, it can be readily adapted to elicit depth 
reports and ... it is a means of obtaining a wide range of com- 
ments.’ 


A few examples of questions appropriate for use in a “curriculum 
conference” are presented here. The unstructured type of question al- 


4 Ibid. p. 16. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Ibid., p. 15. 

7 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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lows for more free reports of perceptions although all types of questions 
are needed in a conference in order to achieve focus. 

Structured question: 

Did you feel the child responded to directions? 


Semi-structured questions: 

Let's talk about the entire group’s response to your expressions of 
authority. 

As you think back on the lesson, what stood out at the time in 
terms of the youngsters’ reactions to materials used? 


Unstructured questions: 
What stood out most in this episode as you recall it? 
Think back on the lesson, what were your feelings? 


Thus, by using questions designed to help the teacher think back 
upon the episode and by allowing the teacher to report freely his per- 
ceptions of the episode as he remembers them, valuable ingredients for 
the teacher’s own learning are gained. 


POTENTIAL OUTCOMES OF THE “CuRRICULUM CONFERENCE 


When the teacher describes his perceptions he brings to a conscious 


level the behaviors which were significant for him in the classroom situa- 
tion. Objectifying, bringing out in the open, the perceptions upon which 
the teacher was operating increases the chances for changing behavior 
in several ways. 

First, the teacher brings out into the open what he really sees in a 
situation. This act of beginning to discriminate among the myriads of 
forces and factors operating in a classroom is an important step in ob- 
jectifying the teacher’s study of behavior in the classroom. He begins 
to reflect in retrospect on the classroom situation to discover the signifi- 
cant actions which affect the classroom climate. 

Secondly, the teacher is more likely to be sensitized and to continue 
learning when he is helped to see a method of observing and analyzing 
the experiences in his classroom. The framework of the “curriculum con- 
ference,” described in the preceding sections, provides the teacher with 
an opportunity to formulate generalizations. Making generalizations, 
along with making discriminations, is an essential part of the learning 
process for the teacher. 

As teachers learn to describe behavior, to evaluate, to generalize, to 
reconstruct, curriculum change takes place. The individual “curriculum 
conference,” as described in this article, appears to hold possibilities as 
an approach to curriculum change while avoiding certain negative re- 
actions which often accompany such efforts. 





TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION 
BY CLAUDE W. FAWCETT* 


Our approach to technological change is quite similar to our approach 
to the weather; we talk a great deal about it, but we do not seem to do 
much about it. Perhaps it is neglected because we have not really asked 
ourselves the right questions. 

The first question probably should be one that seeks a definition of 
technological change. One way to do this is to examine the research 
program of a major industry which is the process that brings about tech- 
nological change. Business Week magazine for December 6, 1958, de- 
scribes the research program of the Westinghouse Corporation in 1959 
in the following terms: 

“Westinghouse Electric Corporation announced it will spend $185 mil- 
lions next year (on research )—about 9% per cent of estimated sales. .. . 

“The $185 millions will cover the work of about 7,000 scientists— 
slightly above 6 per cent of the total payroll. It will not include sales 
engineering, quality control, service, or other routine non-practicing engi- 
neering activities... . 

“Research alone employs 600 workers in what Hutcheson defines as 
the search for new scientific knowledge, the continued effort to establish 
new scientific facts and principles. The budget allows $12 millions for 
search for new knowledge that we know we need and another $3.5 mil- 
lions for blue sky research not connected in any way with current prod- 
ucts but promising for the long-range future. ... 

“A long-range major development program, aimed at identifying char- 
acteristics of the products we will be making 5 to 10 years from now, costs 
another $6 millions. . .. 

“Standard product development, mostly done by the divisions, costs 
another $30 millions.... 

“Customer order'development, a big item with makers of specialized, 
custom-tailered equipment, accounts for the remaining $1335.5 millions 


* Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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It is quite clear from the foregoing that technological change is 
brought about by a search for new knowledge and the translation of that 
knowledge into new products, processes, and programs for the benefit 
of all. 

The next question to ask would determine the extent to which this 
search for new knowledge is going on in all industries. According to the 
editorials appearing in June, 1957, publications of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, the high level of research demonstrated by Westing- 
house is typical of electrical machinery and aircraft industries. The 
editorial points out, however, that even in the lowest spending industrial 
category—paper, rubber, stone, clay, and glass—the increase in payments 
for research during the past five years has been 156 per cent. 

Another aspect of this was uncovered by the Division of Research of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business. Querying 20,000 companies 
of all sizes in the spring of 1953, it discovered that proportions for: re- 
search spending were rather consistent among companies regardless of 
size. In short, the smaller companies recognized the need for this activity 
just as much as the bigger ones. We must conclude, therefore, that this 
program will continue to receive major support from all companies. 

The next questions should determine the speed of growth of tech- 
nology and estimate our reasonable capacity for it. According to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, all industrial expenditures for research in 1930 
were $200 millions. By 1947, the end of World War II, the rate was $1.8 
billions per year, and according to the Economics Department of McGraw- 
Hill, $4.8 billions in 1955, $6.1 billions in 1956, and $7.3 billions in 1957. 
McGraw-Hill expected the expenditures to be $9.3 billions in 1960; actu- 
tually they have exceeded $10 billions. 

These expenditures have grown because they are profitable. E. Duerr 
Reeves, Executive Vice-President of the Esso Engineering and Research 
Corporation stated in Volume 2, No. 2 of the Stanford Research Institute 
Journal that this activity is going to expand because it is profitable. He 
estimates that research can increase plant capacity 5 per cent yearly by 
removal of bottlenecks alone. He believes that it can reduce new plant 
costs 25 per cent. He thinks the addition of new products will add value 
to the company equal to the two types of savings. 

Using Reeves’s estimate of cost saving, we could have profitably uti- 
lized $27 billions of research this year. Actually, we were operating at a 
level nearly $17 billions short of estimated saturation. If we approach 
growth from another point of view, the proportional increase each year, 
we have had about a 12 per cent growth each year. If that trend con- 
tinues, we shall be spending about $27 billions of industrial dollars each 
for research in 1970. In short, we are far short of saturation in this, and 
it is likely to grow with the years. 
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Now that we have estimated the scope and meaning of technological 
change, we need to ask ourselves what this means for education. We 
may not be able to anticipate all implications at this time, but we see 
the shape of the future before us in at least four different areas. 

Increased complexity of machinery is going to force upward the edu- 
cational requirements for entering into work. An example will underline 
this problem. The Ford Motor Company in Cleveland has a machine that 
is the length of a football field and two-thirds as wide. It performs 540 
mechanical operations in sequence and turns out engine blocks at the 
rate of 100 per hour. The company first tried engineers as operators. This 
was a status job below their expectations. The company next tried grad- 
uates of their apprentice programs; they didn’t know enough to make 
the machine operate smoothly. A new class of personnel had to be 
trained; for want of a better name they were called “technicians.” This 
process is going on in offices that are now using computor-type equip- 
ment. It is going on in refineries, the first of our automated plants. Ev- 
erywhere that we are increasing mechanization it is rapidly becoming 
necessary to be more thoroughly educated. Apparently, the alternative 
to being educated is to be on relief. 

This certainly does not mean that schools are going to have to dupli- 
cate machinery such as Ford owns in Cleveland; this is impossible. It 
does mean that we are going to have to supply more completely educated 
people whom the companies can then train in the specialized operations 
of their own systems. 

We are going to have to develop a program of instruction that will 
provide the cement in a new type of highly urbanized culture. The U. S. 
Bureau of the Census points out that we have lost agricultural population 
at the rate of 600,000 per year ever since 1947. These people have moved 
from relatively stable areas with rather complete institutional controls 
over behavior to urban centers where neighbors leave neighbors alone. 
If it be true, as some research points out, that California has the lowest 
proportion of church membership of any state except Washington, it is 
probably also true that there fewer people affiliate themselves with 
other local institutions. This leads to reports such as those that Elmo 
Roper provided about three years ago. He pointed out that only 19 per 
cent of those who failed to graduate from high school were politically 
active. Only 26 per cent of the high school graduates were active. Only 
51 per cent of college graduates were active. The Opinion Research 
Corporation made a nation-wide poll of knowledge of economic prin- 
ciples. Only about a third of the non-graduates from high school under- 
stood that there is a relationship between demand and price, a half of 
the high school graduates and two-thirds of the college graduates under- 
stood it. In short, the most elementary knowledge of the fact that we 
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live in a society devoted to free choice seemed to be lacking. We can no 
longer depend upon other agencies to teach these things because the affil- 
iations with these other agencies have been broken by urbanization. The 
public school has a major task of helping all people, to develop the under- 
standing of, and attachment to the basic processes of our society. 

We are moving into a society in which we can ill afford to fail to 
develop talent that we have, wherever it may be found. It is doubtful 
indeed that we can long survive in the culture we are building with only 
a fraction of one per cent of our professional jobs occupied by women. 
This is much too large a reservoir of talent to remain undeveloped pro- 
fessionally. Nor can we much longer indulge ourselves in the luxury of 
discrimination because of race or religion. We need the brainpower. We 
certainly cannot afford the luxury of poor teaching that causes us to lose 
so many able people before they persist long enough to develop their 
potential. If it is true, as research seems to show, that we lose about 
half of our dropouts both from high school and college for motivational 
reasons, this is the greatest challenge facing the profession. 

Last, but not least, we must develop some method of transferring with 
all dispatch new knowledge discovered in research laboratories to the 
classroom. This is easier said than done. About forty per cent of all new 
discoveries are now labelled “secret” and are not directly available. The 
other sixty per cent is labelled “proprietary” and is not readily available. 
Yet, we in the classrooms are expected to teach people how to live in a 
society in which this new knowledge is changing the ways of living. This 
is indeed a distasteful paradox. 

An experiment in San Diego may be of help. A Council of Educa- 
tional Agencies has been created which includes prestigious people both 
from public schools and community agencies. Anyone may propose a 
curriculum problem to the Council. If the Council thinks well of it, a 
Study Group is appointed, composed half of educators and half of com- 

munity people. The Study Group conducts a community search for men, 
‘ ideas, and materials that will be useful in teaching the curriculum unit. 
These are gathered together and put into a consistent resource unit and 
made available to any school system. This may be a part of the solution 
to this essential process of mutual exchange of knowledge. If we cannot 
get over this hurdle, we are going to become impotent as an educational 
force in a rapidly changing society. 

There are, undoubtedly, many other things with which we shall have 
to cope in the rapidly changing society in which we are living. These, 
however, are fundamental. We cannot afford the luxury of sitting still 
when all about us is moving with the speed of light. 





IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


THROUGH DEMONSTRATION TEACHING 
BY CHARLES E. NEUMAN* 


Over a period of the past three years, the Office of the Ventura 
County Superintendent of Schools has sponsored summer workshops 
built around the concept of demonstration teaching for experienced sec- 
ondary school teachers. The primary objective of the workshops has 
been to provide teachers with opportunity to observe skilled teachers 
demonstrate the art of teaching. The rationale giving original impetus 
to the program stemmed from two basic ideas: (1) the in-service growth 
of any professional person is substantially enhanced by opportunities to 
observe peers perform under realistic circumstances, and (2) the teach- 
ing profession is relatively unique in its failure to provide such opportu- 
nities for its membership. 

The structure of the Teacher Demonstration Workshops is simple. 
Teachers are permitted to enroll in a two-week summer workshop held 
in conjunction with one of the summer high schools in Ventura County. 
Demonstration teaching is offered in four or five different subjects each 
year. Selection of subject-matter areas alternates from year to year so 
that over the three year period the program has provided a wide sampling 
of the total curriculum. The pattern of the workshop requires teachers 
to observe the same class for an hour each day throughout the two week 
period. An additional hour is devoted to group discussions of the ob- 
served demonstrations. The last of the three-hour daily sessions is de- 
voted to guest lecturers, consideration of current issues in teaching, 
audio-visual materials relating to teaching, and similar activities which 
are pertinent and of realistic worth to the teacher. 

An attempt is made to procure teachers of outstanding merit to serve 
as demonstrators. However, even where a less than outstanding teacher 
served, observers still regarded the experience as beneficial. Technical 
errors frequently illustrate a point as vividly as can technical skill. In 
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this regard, the follow-up discussions were helpful in clarifying the im- 
plications of the lesson. Considerable importance is attached to careful 
pre-planning between the workshop administration and the demonstra- 
tion teachers. Effort is made to provide examples of specific teaching 
techniques in the demonstrations: grouping, pre-learning motivation, 
developing concepts, appraising learning. All served in this respect as 
did general illustrations of efficient classroom management and elimina- 
tion of trivial detail. 

The workshops are ‘organized cooperatively with San Fernando Valley 
State College and teachers are consequently able to earn two units of 
academic credit. The desire of the college to tailor in-service classes to 
the needs of teachers makes it possible to devote the usual outside study 
time to a review of current developments in specific subject-matter areas. 
Teachers who observe demonstration teaching in algebra, for example, 
are able to devote their outside reading time to new mathematics curric- 
ulums, experimental approaches to teaching, and similar topics. The 
chance to delve into the professional literature, prohibitive for most 
teachers during the busy school year, contributes to the over-all value 
of the workshop. 

The administration attaches importance to the development of intra- 
group rapport during the discussion sessions. Teachers are encouraged 
to give free expression to the problems and apprehensions that are con- 
comitant to their work. Successive experience over the three year history 
of the workshops has revealed an unsuspected dimension of the program. 
It is impossible to talk about teaching techniques and teacher problems 
without considering principles of good teaching. As a consequence, the 
workshop results in a high degree of self-evaluation on the part of indi- 
vidual participants. As the group seeks agreement on goals, the belief 
that improvement is possible and the desire to obtain these goals follow 
naturally. The teacher thus comes to see the total workshop experience 
as a device for getting more satisfaction out of his work. 

Teacher reaction is typified in comments like the following: “This is 
a marvelous opportunity to share knowledge and techniques and has been 
my most valuable experience since teacher training”; “Of the 9-10 work- 
shops I have attended during recent years—this one has been superior to 
all in that it has opened my eyes to new ideas and realigned my thinking 
in some old ones.” It should be pointed out that the Ventura County 
Schools Office has vigorously campaigned over the years for candid ap- 
praisal of in-service activities—other ventures have been castigated as 
severely as this one has been applauded. The responses thus take on real 
meaning. The workshops in 1958 and 1959 were successful to the point 
where it became necessary in 1960 to offer two separate Teaching Dem- 
onstration Workshops in separate parts of the county. All of this is in- 
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tended, not as self-glorification, but rather to substantiate the opinion 
that demonstration workshops constitute a first-rate in-service education 
device. 

One last consequence is worth mentioning. It now seems clear that 
there is urgent need to advance the status of demonstration teaching at 
the secondary school level as a significant contribution to the profession. 
Leadership should be provided to the end that teachers, who manifest a 
special bent for demonstration type teaching, can refine their techniques, 
crystallize their purpose, and ultimately enjoy a prestige commensurate 
with the unique addition they can make to the on-the-job development 
of teaching competence. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's Hapreninc IN Junior Hicu ScHoo.s 


Recently Dr. Conant published his report titled “A Memorandum to 
School Boards: Recommendations for Education in the Junior High 
School Years.” To provide a response to this publication and show how 
junior high schools in San Diego were performing, a detailed report was 
prepared and presented to the San Diego School Board at a special public 
meeting. 

Highlights of this report are as follows: 

Seventh and eighth graders in San Diego have more required courses 
and fewer electives than at any other time in junior or senior high school. 

Special provisions are made for the able mathematics student and for 

‘the pupil who indicates interest and ability in foreign language. 

San Diego schools have a strong reading program. However, some 
students entering junior high school need remedial assistance in reading. 
In all junior high schools remedial classes in reading are in operation. 

Pupils are grouped for mathematics on the basis of achievement, and 
remedial work is done where it is needed. 

Types of co-curricular activities that are a characteristic part of the 
junior high school instructional program are: dances and parties, home- 
room activities, intramural sports, library, publications, science fair, school 
service groups, school shows, special days, student-faculty contest, stu- 
dent body organization, and thrift and conservation program. 

This problem of transition from the self-contained program of the 
elementary school to the departmentalized program of the junior high 
school has received considerable attention. Sixth graders are made aware 
of this change by their teachers. This preparation is supplemented by 
varying activities worked out on a local level between the receiving jun- 
ior high school and the elementary schools in the area. In each instance 
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junior high school administrators and counselors visit each elementary 
school and provide information and guidance pertaining to the specific 
programs that the prospective seventh graders will have. 

During the week before the opening of school the incoming seventh 
graders meet at the junior high school for special orientation sessions. 
This careful preparation for junior high school is reinforced by double 
period or block-time programs (English and social studies) which pro- 
vide each pupil with a “home-base.” He receives assistance throughout 
the year from both his “home-base” teacher and his grade counselor. This 
system has been in operation for a number of years and has proved ef- 
fective. 

In junior high schools grouping of students is standard practice. 
Classes are set up for the able, the average, and the slower pupils. Spe- 
cial and adjustment classes are set up when and where they are needed 
for the mentally retarded student and for the maladjusted. 

Recognition night with a difference has been instituted at Gompers 
Junior High School, San Diego, by principal Miles Max Miller. Object 
of the event is to focus attention on the desirability of “learning” and to 
provide recognition for pupils exerting unusual effort in striving for 
learning. The procedure was for each teacher to select a pupil that had 
made greatest progress and present him with a specially inscribed book 
on the occasion of recognition night. A special effort was made to see 
that both the pupil and his parents were in attendance at the meeting 
where the award was to be made. At the appropriate moment, each 
teacher met the student he had selected at the front of the auditorium 
and presented the book. At the same time, the parents were asked to 
stand. 

Some forty pupils were given recognition because through their own 
efforts they were getting more from the instructional program. For the 
majority of these forty pupils it was the first time they had ever received 
public recognition for school work. 


Wuat's Haprentnc In SENIOR AND Four-YEAR HicH ScHOOLS 


A doctoral dissertation by Sam Wallace, Bakersfield High School, 
dealt with the “Critical Incidents in the Assignment of Marks to High 
School Students.” Findings have some significance in outlining grading 
procedures. 

The following were found to be critical areas in marking: (1) use of 
marking plans by teachers in the classroom, (2) consideration of the role 
of individual differences, (3) administrative support of teachers in han- 
dling critical problems, (4) relationship of pupil behavior to marks, (5) 
establishment of lines of communication with parents, (6) utilization of 
conferences or referrals, (7) relationship of attendance to marking, (8) 
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type and quantity of evidence used by teachers to support marks, and 
(9) use of general policy statements concerning marking. 

The major conclusions were as follows: (1) There is a need for gen- 
eral policy statements on school-wide and departmental bases. (2) Use 
of a definite marking plan by teachers based upon a point-equivalent 
scale and providing continuous information on progress to students is 
effective. (3) Teachers need the assurance that the administration will 
support them when critical situations arise. (4) Individual capabilities 
should be taken into account in marking. (5) The area of influence of 
nonscholastic factors upon marks is controversial and presents a potential 
trouble spot. (6) Effective marking procedures require that line of com- 
munications with parents be established and kept open, utilizing such 
devices as the deficiency notice and conferences. (7) Critical incidents 
are more likely to occur in academic classes than in nonacademic sub- 
jects. (8) Boys are more likely to be involved in critical marking sit- 
uations than are girls. (9) Ineffective marking procedures are more 
discernible in teacher action than in administrative action or policy. 

Recommendations. (1) Administrators should encourage teachers to 
establish specific marking plans which are objective and easily explained 
to students. (2) Administrators and counselors should develop lines of 
communications with teachers to provide a two-way flow of information 
relative to marking. (3) The administration should maintain a policy 
of backing teachers in crisis situations provided that the latter follow 
school policy and sound educational procedures. (4) A set of written 
policy statements should be established by joint administrator-staff action 
based upon the criteria set forth in the conclusions of this study. (5) An 
ongoing program of review and evaluation of procedures should be main- 
tained. (6) Awareness of the public relations aspect of marking should 
be cultivated with the staff. (7) Methods should be devised for differ- 
entiating between marks in classes for low-ability students and those in 
classes for the more gifted. 

J. B. Hill, Curriculum Coordinator for the San Francisco Unified 
School District, made a report to the Fall Articulation Conference, Uni- 
versity-High School Committee, that concerned the Awards of Merit Pro- 
gram of the University of California. The report gives various interesting 
reactions to the Awards of Merit Program, and is quoted here in its 
entirety. 

“The Awards of Merit program was established by the University of 
California as a service to the schools, to give recognition to schools whose 
graduates do outstanding work at the university. Schools that have re- 
ceived the awards have received them gratefully and with proper pride, 
and the public is interested when the awards are announced. The Uni- 
versity classifies schools according to the number of graduates enrolling 
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at the University, with the aim that each school may have an opportunity 
for an award in comparison with others that are at least roughly in a like 
situation with it. 

There are five classifications. About ten per cent of the schools in 
each classification are given awards. One year recently no awards were 
given in one of the classifications because none of the schools had a grade 
point average higher than 2.5. 

In order to get a sampling of opinion about the awards, I wrote to 
the members of the State Representative Cuuncil of CASSA, asking for 
their comments. Twenty-seven replies have been received. The men 
addressed wrote as individuals, not as CASSA officials. However, they 
indicated that they had consulted with other principals. The replies were 
very thoughtful ones, and indicated that careful consideration had been 
given to the question. 

The letters expressed mixed feelings concerning the Awards of Merit. 
One said, “The awards are good and should be continued. We have too 
few means of proving our excellence.” Another reported that the writer 
had checked with a number of principals in his area and found the gen- 
eral reaction to be that the Awards supply a needed means of extending 
honor to outstanding students and to schools that establish excellent rec- 
ords. Another letter says, “We need to do everything we can to encourage 
recognition of good scholarship and re-establish the status of intellectual 
effort. The idea of the Award of Merit is excellent.” 

On the other hand, a number of principals expressed reservations con- 
cerning the Awards. One said, “A judgment of the success of a school’s 
instructional program should not be based on a very limited number of 
its graduates.” Another said, “Since such a small percentage of students 
enter the University of California, whatever they may do is not a true 
picture of the situation.” Still another writer said, “Our principals feel 
that because of the availability of junior colleges and of scholarships to 
other institutions, the graduates sent to university campuses are not rep- 
resentative.” 

In the letters that expressed reservations with respect to the awards 
program, some of the concerns given are these: 

1, Judgments are made about schools on the basis of too few students. 

2. Judgments are made about schools on the basis of students who are 
not necessarily the best students. 

3. Classes vary in quality from year to year, and so do representatives 
of classes that elect to attend the university. Hence a school cannot hope 
to win an award regularly. The public does not understand this. 

4. Because of the publicity attending the awards invidious compari- 
sons between schools are made, and schools that do not receive them are 


placed on the defensive. 
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5. The awards do not recognize what our schools are doing for the 
great majority of students who do not attend the university. This, let me 
interpose, is a point definitely in favor of the CASSA accreditation plan. 

6. Performance during the first semester at the university is not the 
best basis upon which to judge a student’s previous training. On this 
point, some sentences in the recent excellent TIME magazine article 
about the university have bearing: 

“Last month those who were eligible for Berkeley were greeted at 
their first orientation by a fairly chilly official statement: “We assume you 
are adults. We won't check up on you to see that you are in a given place 
at a given time ... Come to think of it we won't do much of anything 
for you. We assume you can take care of yourselves.” (Here Chancellor 
Seaborg commented that the statement in TIME was a fabrication. ) 

7. Since marking standards at the university may vary from depart- 
ment to department, and even from campus to campus, precise compari- 
sons between high schools on the basis of university grades are not 
justified. 

8. The awards can result in unduly high grading standards and close 
selection of students recommended to the university, with resulting in- 
justice to students who have a good chance of success. 


Reasons given in behalf of the awards include these: 

1. They give badly needed recognition of excellence in scholarship. 

2. They help build morale. 

3. They make known to local people the accomplishments of the high 
school. 

4. They demonstrate the interest of the university in the high schools, 
and help university-high school relations. 


Certain suggestions as to revision of the awards program are made 
by individual principals. These are not proposals made by CASSA, but 
they are worthy of consideration. 


1) Increase the number of awards, so that more schools can profit by 
them. 

2) Adjust the cut-off point so that there will be awards in every clas- 
sification. 

3) Apply the program only to schools with a reasonable number of 
enrollees at the university. One suggestion says make six the minimum 
number, another says twenty-five. 

4) In districts with more than one high school, make the awards 
through the district superintendent. 

5) Base the awards on more than one semester of college work. 

6) In the publicity that is released, be more explicit as to the nature 
and significance of the awards. 
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To conclude, let me read three quotations from respected, sound- 
thinking high school principals. These statements illustrate the wide 
range of opinions that are held about the Award of Merit program. 


(1) “I am happy to give my reactions to the subject of Awards of 
Merit and all such ulterior methods of attempting to stimulate students 
and schools to live up to their academic potentials. I think that such 
methods are divisive and are neither good for the pupils and schools 
involved, nor for the educational system as a whole.” 

(2) “My feelings on this matter tend to vary from one year to an- 
other depending essentially on whether or not my school appears on the 
favored list. .. . I would say the awards probably do little harm and 
by the same token do little good. I believe the University of California 
could come up with something better.” 

(3) “I cannot understand why anyone could be critical of the Uni- 
versity of California Awards of Merit. Scholastic achievement needs 
stimulating experiences as do other ventures and endeavors of man. 
There are no false pretensions in these awards.—They are a positive 
force.” 





FOR DISHONESTY, SOME GOOD ANSWERS 


While others sit around deploring high-school cheating, Seventeen editors have 
sallied forth into corridors to do something about it. The resulting feature, “Classroom 
Cheating: Who's to Blame,” is revealing and realistic. Teens in interviews pointed to 
parental and college pressures, society’s moral hypocrisy, etc., but agreed with edu- 
cators on the major factor: it all depends on the teacher. And there lies the hope. 
Examples show that honor systems help, too, when students and teachers cooperate 
to minimize temptations. There are two accompanying lists of ideas, for students and 
faculty. Altogether, it’s a valuable guide to action for guidance counselors, honor 
society chapters, and student councils. 

( This article is the latest involving NEA-Magazine Publishers Association cooper- 
ation. NEA, as consultant during the researching of the story, brought together an 
educator panel to reflect opinion from across the U. S., and to weigh validity of 
Seventeen’s student data. This practice aids magazines, and helps to produce respon- 
sible coverage that schoolmen can trust and put to use.) 

( October Seventeen ) 
—Education Scope, Sept. 1960 








SYMPOSIUM 


Need for Administrative Leadership 
In Junior Colleges 


The sharp upturn in birthrate which took place in the early 1940's, 
with such far-reaching consequences for elementary and secondary 
schools, is now about to confront higher education. The junior col- 
leges, all predictions indicate, will bear a major portion of the brunt 
of new enrollments. In addition to the unprecedented growth in en- 
rollment which faces the junior colleges in the next decade, its new- 
ness as an institution without such deeply rooted traditions as other 
segments of higher education, and its closeness to community controls 
and pressures, suggest the necessity for strong, farsighted, and states- 
manlike leadership if it is not to founder. In recognition of this, the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation has made a substantial grant of funds to 
promote careful consideration of the problem and to encourage 
selected colleges and universities in the nation to join forces in the 
development of appropriate training programs for junior college .ad- 
ministrators. California is fortunate to be one of the selected centers. 
The Journal is pleased to present as its symposium this month a report 
of the first Institute which was developed under this program during 
the summer of 1960. 

In being able to make a report to a wider audience as soon as 
possible, we are indebted to those men who addressed the /nstitute 
for permitting their remarks to appear in this tentative form without 
more complete editing. The statements that appear are only roughly 
edited transcripts of the taped recordings of their presentations at 
the Institute. We are especially indebted to Professor Leland Medsker, 
University of California, Berkeley, who is Chairman of the Coordi- 
nating Committee of the project through whose offices the materials 
have been prepared for the symposium. The idea for making these 
materials available in the Journal came originally from one of the 
participants in the /nstitute, Dr. Edward Redford, Dean of Adminis- 
tration, Oakland City College, who is well-known as a former Editor 
and member of the Editorial Board of the Journal. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS 


BY LELAND L. MEDSKER* 


Long ago Plato observed that “nothing ever is but is always becom- 
ing.” This suggestion that social institutions are always in the process of 
evolving is particularly applicable to the junior college. Springing from 
its antecedents in Central Europe, the idea of the junior college firgt came 
to light in this country approximately one hundred years ago. True, the 
few university presidents who first propounded the idea that the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of college be offered in local communities did 
not have in mind the comprehensive junior college as it is known today, 
but they planted the seed. This seed, which first sprouted around the 
turn of the century, produced an institution which, over the last several 
decades, has expanded greatly both in size and purpose. The emphasis 
currently placed upon it in practically every state and the projections 
made for its future truly indicate its evolving nature. 

Even without considering future projections of the two-year college, 
today’s statistics are impressive. As of October, 1958, more than 675,000 
students were enrolled in the 677 two-year colleges listed in the Junior 
College Directory. Of these, 291,635 were full-time freshman and sopho- 
more students. The remainder were freshmen and sophomores enrolled 
on a part-time basis, special students, and adults. That year one in every 
four students entering college for the first time entered a two-year col- 
lege. In California, almost three-fourths of all freshman and sophomore 
students enrolled in the State’s public colleges and universities are in its 
sixty-three junior colleges. Projections of enrollment in junior colleges 
in most states are even more impressive. To cite California again, it is 
estimated that at least twenty-two junior colleges will be needed for the 
more than 250,000 freshman and sophomore students to be enrolled in 
California junior colleges by 1975. 

But numbers of students and institutions are only part of the story. 
The multiplicity of purposes and functions which society seems to have 


* Chairman, Coordinating Committee, California Junior College Leadership Pro- 
gram. Dr. Medsker is Professor of Education and Vice Chairman, Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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assigned two-year colleges is even more startling. No other type of post- 
high school institution has the responsibility of offering a curriculum to 
meet the needs of so heterogenous a student body as is found in the 
junior college. No other type of college is tied so closely to the local com- 
munity as are most junior colleges. No other institution stands so clearly 
mid-center between high school on the one hand and a variety of insti- 
tutions and agencies, including four-year colleges and universities, on the 
other. Such complexity of purpose has led Chancellor Gould of the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara to say, “I find myself excited but 
baffled, moved and yet mystified, hopeful and yet horror-struck, as I view 
its progress and its problems.” 

Little imagination is required to comprehend the need for leadership 
in an institution which is subject to such growth and multiplicity of pur- 
poses. This need can be described quantitatively and qualitatively. The 
need for leadership is occasioned in part by the creation of new institu- 
tions but also by the growth of old ones which will require additional 
administrative personnel. Since, as in all fields, individuals in junior col- 
lege leadership positions are highly mobile, the turnover factor adds to 
the number of new administrators and other leaders needed each year. 

The nature of the leadership demanded in junior colleges is apparent 
when one considers that the responsibilities extend far beyond the func- 
tions associated with internal organization and administration, important 
as these are. The responsibilities become grave as the junior college 
leader endeavors to interpret how this atypical institution can best serve 
a rapidly changing society. They are magnified as the leader seeks to 
reconcile the points of view of many groups, including the faculty, which 
operate in a collegiate-type institution tied closely to the community and 
serving many diverse interests. The in-between nature of the junior col- 
lege with its close relationships with high schools on one end and four- 
year colleges and industry on the other end, impose acute administrative 
burdens in coordination and cooperation. 

Because of the magnitude and complexity of junior college leadership 
in the years ahead, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has taken an imagina- 
tive step in assisting five university centers in offering a program in junior 
college leadership training. Such centers have been established in New 
York at Teachers College, Columbia University; in Florida, involving the 
University of Florida and Florida State University; in Texas at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; in California, involving the University of California at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles and Stanford University; and in Michigan, in- 
volving the University of Michigan, Michigan State University, and 
Wayne University. The Foundation has made grants totalling more than 
$1,500,000 to the universities for assistance in a four-year program. 

The California Center serves primarily the western region of the 
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United States. Each of the three California universities has organized 
a special program leading to a doctoral degree in the field of junior col- 
lege leadership. Each institution also serves its immediate geographical 
area through various in-service training programs conducted during the 
academic year. The three universities are tied together closely in a plan 
for coordination designed to strengthen their pre-service programs and 
also to organize and implement special institutes and workshops during 
the summers. A Coordinating Committee, comprised of one person from 
each of the universities, administers the cooperative features of the Cali- 
fornia Center. 

An institute for chief administrators of junior colleges in the Western 
states was organized as the first project of the California Center. This 
institute, held at the University of California, Los Angeles, on July 6-8, 
1960, was attended by 75 chief administrators and other junior college 
leaders from the Western states. The papers that constitute this sympo- 
sium are based on the principal addresses at the institute. Each speaker’s 
presentation was followed by extensive discussion, facilitated by first di- 
viding the participants into four sub-groups to sharpen issues and refine 
questions and then by bringing the total group together to ask questions 
of the speaker and to draw further implications from his remarks. An 
evaluation session planned by the institute steering committee on the 
last afternoon of the institute drew further over-all implications of the 
conference to junior college administration and made numerous recom- 
mendations to the Coordinating Committee of the California Center. The 
Coordinating Committee is grateful to the participants in the institute 
for their recommendations and is also appreciative of their commenda- 
tions on the conference. 

It is to be noted that the papers to follow deal primarily with the 
problems of administrative leadership and less with administrative de- 
tail. This is in accordance with the basic philosophy and plans of the 
three universities involved in the leadership training program. 





A SOCIOLOGIST VIEWS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


BY PHILIP SELZNICK* 


Sociologists are interested in the larger context within which partic- 
ular organizations operate. We try to see how sweeping social changes 
affect the evolution of particular organizations. For example, the present 
trend toward large scale, bureaucratic organizations affects the growth 
of all our institutions. Church, military, educational, and judicial insti- 
tutions reflect the drift toward bureaucracy. Sociologists try to determine 
how this trend affects decision-making at all levels, and, above all, what 
it does to the standards and ideals of the people in those organizations. 

We live in a mass society. We need to understand the special prob- 
lems of organizations struggling for fulfillment in that society. The idea 
of mass society is peculiarly relevant to the problem of the junior or com- 
munity college—a college which faces an acute need to adapt to and 
mold students who are products of a mass society. 

The sociologist often adopts an intellectual posture when he talks 
about the administrative process; he refers to individuals as part of the 
division of labor. He observes that somebody is trying to fit these indi- 
viduals into slots to make them behave according to defined, assigned 
roles, to get them to do a particular kind of work in coordination with a 
large number of other individuals. The sociologist believes, however, 
that human beings are not merely passive instruments. They do not 
readily accept the subordination of their total personalities. People bring 
to their jobs their own needs, their own attitudes, and their own values. 
Somehow, this has to be taken into account in good administration. Hu- 
man beings resist our efforts to control them. The exploration of this re- 
sistance and of the pressures and constraints it imposes on management 
is a perennial sociological problem. The administrator must respond to 
situations and pressures which are often unanticipated. Sociologists try 
to explore these pressures to see what happens to the administrator when 


* Professor of Sociology and Social Institutions, University of California, Berkeley. 
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he cannot make free, rational choices but rather must respond to social 
pressures. 

Some principles of administration apply to virtually any administra- 
tive organization. They deal with administrative efficiency. Certain hu- 
man conditions have to be taken into account if one wants to have effi- 
cient administration, regardless of purpose. There are, however, some 
other aspects of administration that require and demand a peculiar sensi- 
tivity to one’s purposes. 

Most work on the sociology or psychology of administration has dealt 
with the problem of efficiency. Thus sociologists have been interested in 
locating informal power systems. Not all of the affiliated units in an 
administrative organization are equally strong or influential. We can map 
the power system by drawing lines on dependency, showing what units 
and individuals are dependent on whom. We can then relate this power 
structure to a map of the organization perceived as a communications 
net. Some members of the organization will form the central lines of 
communications; others will fall along the periphery of these lines. The 
lines of communication give us a picture of the power structure in the 
organization. The informal structure of the organization adds another 
dimension to this picture. Prisons, factories, and even schools have been 
studied for their informal structures. As a result, we can have a much 
more sophisticated and accurate map of what a given organization is 
really like. In addition to the formal system of the division of labor and 
assignment of authority, there also will be at least some evidence of an 
informal structure in every organization. We can expect this because 
human beings interact as total personalities and spill over their assigned 
roles. 

Certain principles have emerged in the last generation or so from the 
study of social structure. Every administrator has the problem of under- 
standing authority—understanding how to exercise it and what its limits 
are. The interdependence of authority is a commonly accepted principle: 
we cannot effectively exercise authority without basing it on consent. 
Unless one can bring the members of an organization to accept authority, 
its scope and effectiveness will be severely limited. 

A second principle has emerged, namely, that the person in authority 
can act as a model in administration, just as we say the authority figure 
in politics can act as a model. It seems clear that the way the top admin- 
istrator behaves in an organization will affect the way other administra- 
tors down the line behave. If we have a man at the top who is unable 
to delegate authority, then his subordinates reflect this model. The au- 
thority figure, in other words, sets the administrative climate. This, of 
course, puts an enormous responsibility on the top administrator. 

Another sociological principle relates the group structure of the or- 
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ganization to morale. The morale of individuals depends upon how they 
participate in subgroups of the organization. If an individual belongs to 
a unit which provides him with a sense of belonging and well-being, with 
the confidence that there is some group to protect him against potentially 
arbitrary authority, his morale is bolstered. Both sociologists and psy- 
chologists have stressed the importance for the individual of participating 
in the larger organization, the “primary group,” by way of smaller “inter- 
mediate” groups. But the smaller groups must make a contribution to 
mental health. Again, the realistic map of an organization will include 
small group settings, since they affect the morale of the individual 
members. 

Another important principle relates three key words: communication, 
status, and respect. A fair amount of interpretation and some empirical 
data suggest that effective communication among individuals must be 
based upon mutual respect. Also, the status system—the distribution of 
prestige or authority—deeply affects communication. It can generate fear 
as well as respect, and fear can result in filtered and distorted communi- 
cation. A lower-ranking person may pick up a cue from a higher-ranking 
person. His fears and apprehensions may lead him to distort a casual 
remark made by his superior and the whole communication system is set 
awry. Also, his apprehensions lead him to withhold information which 
might be ill-received by the higher-ranking person. 

All of this affects participation in administration—so-called democratic 
administration. One can take the idea of democratic decision-making 
literally, to the point where, in an administrative organization with an 
apparent hierarchy, everyone may vote on the policy of the organization. 
Policy-making from the top is given up. There seem to be some tenden- 
cies in that direction. On the other hand, if we are talking about a tech- 
nique of communication and a way of giving people the maximum amount 
of respect, then we are really discussing consultation, not decision-making 
authority. We are not necessarily giving up the possibility of command 
but are saying rather that certain kinds of participation will yield maxi- 
mum benefits in communication and respect. 

The more we observe organizations, the more convinced we are that 
education inside the organization is a continuing and indispensable re- 
quirement. The members of the organization need continuing education 
about the organization’s goals and policies. Some people have gone so 
far as to say that the role of the administrator is fundamentally that of 
an educator. Perhaps that goes too far, but it is certainly a way of sum- 
marizing these principles. 

These principles of administrative efficiency are applicable to virtually 
any organization which is reasonably stable. Of course, a marginal busi- 
ness which enters a market and then pulls out of it quickly—a firm inter- 
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ested only in quick profit-taking rather than stability—may not be subject 
to some of these human-relations factors. Most work on human relations 
in administration has been sponsored and emphasized by organizations 
that do look to a reasonably stable future, and especially by organizations 
that cannot operate effectively unless their employees cooperate. In other 
words, some organizations do get by with very low rates of efficiency. 
But the higher the rate of efficiency required, the more important are 
these. principles of human relations. 

Many decisions relating to administrative efficiency are routine ones. 
The problem is to keep the machinery going at the best possible level— 
to run meetings, to conduct classes, and to see that the budget is reason- 
ably well-defined and allocated. The administrator may not be trying to 
transform the organization, or shift its goals, or adapt to radical changes. 
Assuming that existing goals continue to be appropriate, his problem is to 
run the organization efficiently by making comparatively routine deci- 
sions. 

On the other hand, some administrative decisions are critical. They 
affect the evolution of the organization. These critical decisions are not 
necessarily sweeping ones requiring a great deal of debate. The long-run 
effect of small decisions can gradually change the basic purpose and 
competence of the organization. Its relationship to other organizations 
in the environment can be subtly altered. One of the key functions of 
leadership in any organization is to focus attention on these critical de- 
cisions—whether a large number of small decisions or a few big decisions 
—and to be aware of their consequences for the evolution of the organi- 
zation. This is an area where policy and administration meet. Present 
decisions, which seem to be routine, may dramatically affect the future 
of the organization. 

Decisions about recruiting personnel, for example, may be far more 
than routine. In a stable organization, we know exactly the kind of 
people we want. The criteria are clear cut. When, however, an institu- 
tion is changing and adapting, the criteria for choosing a staff may not 
be so clear cut. The technical training of staff members may assume less 
importance, but the way they look at the world, the way they view them- 
selves, the way they appraise a student, a teacher, a colleague may be of 
crucial importance. Personnel selection cannot be routine and the ad- 
ministration must observe the effects of its recruiting practices. 

In junior colleges, administrators often recruit teachers from high 
schools. This, of course, affects the kind of teaching force at these col- 
leges. If, in addition, no personal or departmental recommendations are 
required, the teaching force will also be affected. 

Training can also be a routine function if the administrator knows 
exactly what the organization is and where it is going. If, on the other 
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hand, he is trying to shape the organization in a particular way, then 
in-service training becomes much more important. If we assume that 
junior colleges are in transition, that their roles are ambiguous, and that 
all sorts of problems beset them, we should conclude that in-service train- 
ing of faculty is needed. 

It seems evident that some administrative decisions affect the achieve- 
ment of the organization’s purposes. Achieving the most effective per- 
sonnel recruitment policy at the lowest budget is a problem of efficiency. 
But selecting a recruitment policy which will determine the evolution of 
the organization is a much more far-reaching problem. Junior college 
administrators today may have to adopt recruitment policies which fit 
their schools for transition and evolution. 

Leaders in an organization must define its goal, establish its identity, 
and pinpoint its distinctive competence. It makes little sense to say that 
a business organization wants to make a profit and that profit is the 
goal of the organization. The goal of a particular business may be to 
capture a special sector of the luxury market. General statements about 
goals may be meaningless; the mission of an organization must be made 
specific to be cogent. Leaders in an organization must'specify its limita- 
tions—those imposed upon it by its environment. Any organization that 
moves into a real world must test that real world to find out what oppor- 
tunities are available. That is one job its leaders face. They must deter- 
mine what its resources are, what its capabilities are, and then work out 
a definition of mission based upon this understanding. Of course, in mak- 
ing such adaptations, they may abandon their original purposes and shift 
their emphasis to the bare survival of the organization—to the continuity 
of its budget and personnel. Some organizations are more able than 
others to adapt to an environment and work out a mission for themselves 
without surrendering to outside forces. 

Junior colleges appear to have several problems. They are forced or 
desire to accept certain kinds of students. They have an unselected cli- 
entele, a problem that is not faced by every organization. Some organi- 
zations can select clienteles consistent with their aims. The open-door 
policy of admission to junior colleges produces an unselected, heteroge- 
neous group of people who can determine for themselves what they want 
to get from the institution. Adaptation to that clientele weakens the 
ability of administrators to maintain and define goals. 

The diversity of objectives in junior colleges creates another problem. 
This, too, may make it very difficult to define a mission and role. Junior 
colleges must provide true liberal arts curriculums for transfer students, 
vocational education, adult education, and extensive counseling services. 
These diverse functions seem, at least from the outside, to raise serious 
problems of mission and identity. It has been said that the junior college 
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has been forced into the role of providing higher education for the less 
competent students. Other organizations take the cream of the crop. In 
principle, there may not be anything wrong with such a role, but the 
need for status and respect must not be ignored. The problem is to define 
a mission and an identity which will be defensible in the community as 
a whole. 

Burton Clark in his book, The Open Door College, says that the junior 
college must perform what he calls the “cooling-out” function—that is, 
the junior college must take students who think of themselves as transfer 
students and transform many of them into terminal students in ways that 
will be psychologically acceptable to them. Erving Goffman identified 
the cooling-out function in a well-known article titled, “Cooling the Mark 
Out.” Looking at the somewhat seamy side of the world, he discovered 
that in confidence games the con man performs one very important social 
function. He identifies the “mark,” and then after taking the “marked” 
money, he “cools him out,” that is, he gets him to accept his plight. 
Clark pointed out that the cooling-out job must be hidden. In other 
words, junior college administrators must get students to accept their 
terminal status in a hidden way. This function cannot be brought out 
into the open and made respectable. It is important to know whether 
this analysis is correct. If the true identity of the junior college involves 
doing this particular job—acting as a classification and distribution center 
for post-high school students—and if this requires some shift in the as- 
pirations of these students, why is it that this cannot be an open and 
respected social function? 

In order to be vigorous, an institution needs a coherent and respected 
identity. It seems fairly clear that this cannot be attained without segre- 
gating its functions, since conflicting functions lead to deceit and loss 
of self-respect. On theoretical grounds, it is hard to believe that, in the 
long run, we can combine the true transfer student with the true voca- 
tional student, and then lump together a serious effort to educate these 
two classes of students with the entirely different function of counseling 
and sorting students who don’t know where they are going, if anywhere. 
I admit that this is very much a speculative matter and certainly I would 
not wish to put forward a conclusion to be defended strongly without 
careful study of the junior college situation itself. But offhand and for 
purposes of discussion I wonder whether we will not have to reverse the 
trend toward the general community college. The most interesting of 
the junior college functions, counseling, may well require a separate in- 
stitution or center, if this task is to be done, as it should be, with heads 
held high, and if the special needs of vocational and liberal-arts transfer 
curriculums are to be met. 





A STUDENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION VIEWS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


BY W. H. COWLEY* 


The word taxonomy comes from two Greek words, taxis and nomos. 
The first means order, and you're all familiar with its use in the words 
taxicab and taximeter. You undoubtedly associate taximeters with the 
clocks in taxicabs that register the length of the ride and the charges to 
be made; but a taximeter can measure many other things, the first his- 
torical one of which I know being an instrument used before the Christian 
era in Alexandria for measuring out holy water. The second Greek word 
incorporated in taxonomy is nomos meaning law. It’s used in such Eng- 
lish words as astronomy and economics and hence means the laws or 
concepts involved in these and other operations and fields of study. Thus 
taxonomy means a system of classification and the concepts underlying it. 

After spending seventeen years as an administrator, I decided upon 
my arrival at Stanford fifteen years ago to concentrate upon the ordering 
of the study of higher educational institutions including junior colleges. 
During these fifteen years I have developed a taxonomy which I shall 
outline for you today. It consists, first, of a series of classification cate- 
gories called taxons and, second, of a related series of concepts. Without 
further ado I'll proceed to sketch the taxons for you on the premise that 
you who administer junior colleges may perhaps find it useful to be aware 
of what a student of higher education attempts to do to help adminis- 
trators and others to understand the increasingly important enterprise 
in which we are all engaged. 

The taxonomy begins with the concept that the focal characteristic 
of any social institution including higher education institutions is what 
it does. Taxonomically this concept leads to the identification of the 
taxon called function, a function being a characteristic activity of a 
structure. Thus the second taxon is structure, a structure being any nat- 
ural or man-made entity. Physical objects, organisms, and society, etc. 
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are all structures. In the study of higher education the structures in- 
volved are, of course, universities, colleges, and junior colleges on the 
one hand and their sub-structures including schools, divisions, depart- 
ments, etc., on the other. 

The taxonomy I’m describing rests upon these two basic taxons, and 
their recognition leads immediately to a series of questions the answers 
to which in turn lead to the identification of nine other taxons. The ques- 
tions are these: 


Why is the function performed? 

What are the products of the processes involved in the function? 

How is the structure organized? 

What persons and groups of persons participate in the function? 

What material equipment is required to carry out the function? 

What factors regulate the function? 

Under what present conditions does the structure operate? 

From what events in the past does it result? 

What values or commitments basically determine the over-all char- 
acter of the structure? 


The taxons resulting from the answers to these questions are as follows: 

Purpose: Human individuals and groups act purposively, a purpose 
being an end sought by a person or group. Its synonyms include objec- 
tive, goal, mission, and aim. Thus the founders of a college or university 
have a purpose or purposes in mind in establishing it; professors have 
various purposes in their teaching; and students have numerous reasons 
for matriculating. Moreover, the individual aims of teachers and students 
may conflict with the stated purpose of the institutions as a whole. 

The taxon of purpose abounds in complexities, and I devote several 
sessions of my basic course at Stanford to exploring them. Here I can 
only observe that, although stated purposes have immense importance 
and must be attended to, colleges and junior colleges are and inevitably 
must be judged more in terms of the next taxon. 

Product: Actions always result in a product or products. A purpose 
consists in an end sought, a product in the achievement that results from 
the functioning animated by a purpose or purposes. People judge col- 
leges and universities, like other institutions, not by their purposes alone 
but primarily by how well their products match their purposes. For ex- 
ample, some question whether colleges and universities actually have 
much educational effect on their students. The answer will be found by 
examining one of their products: their graduates. 

Higher educational institutions fabricate other products, of course, 
than graduates. They serve and hence have productive effects upon ex- 
tramural or extension students and upon the work of civic bodies for 
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which they serve as consultants. Universities in particular—to abbreviate 
a long list—also produce research. In the study of colleges and univer- 
sities their products obviously have crucial importance. 

Structuring: Being complex structures, colleges and universities are 
organized into instructional departments, libraries, business offices, ad- 
ministrative boards, etc.; and they operate within a network of status and 
power. In brief, they have complex internal arrangements, and social 
scientists usually call these arrangements their structure. To avoid con- 
fusion with the word structure as the total institutional entity, however, 
I prefer to call these internal arrangements an institution’s structuring. 

As administrators, you are especially concerned with the structuring 
of your colleges. One of the tasks of the student of education—as of all 
other social institutions—consists in attempting to arrive at principles of 
sound structuring. For example, the question has been debated for dec- 
ades as to how faculty committees should be related to presidents and 
deans. This constitutes one of the problems of structuring with which 
students of higher education such as I struggle. 

Personas: Institutions are composed of people who play different roles 
in its functioning. I term these groups of people the personas of colleges 
and universities. They include everyone from professors and students to 
trustees, janitors, alumni, etc. 

Many of the studies made in education concentrate on problems of 
personas, a taxon which subdivides into three major sub-taxons--person- 
nel, that is, the people who perform the functions of the institution; clien- 
teles or those served by the functions; and patrons or members of the 
general public who in one way or another support the work of the insti- 
tution. Obviously the problems here are endless and tremendously con- 
voluted. 

Resources: To operate effectively, colleges and universities need far 
more resources than Mark Hopkins’ proverbial log. They not only re- 
quire well-trained personnel, effective internal organization, and other 
resources included elsewhere in the taxonomy; but in particular, they need 
physical plant and equipment ranging from laboratories and libraries to 
erasers and chalk as well as funds to pay personnel and to purchase 
material. 

The typical administrators today spend more time on problems of 
resources than perhaps on any other. They are, it must be emphasized, 
however, instrumental rather than focal operations. Many administrators 
seem not to know this and hence neglect the focal operations of their 
institutions for these service enterprises. 

Controls: Every structure in the universe operates under controls, and 
every administrator knows that constantly one or another type of control 
circumscribes his activities. In the first place an administrator is con- 
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trolled by the legal instruments under which his institution operates; and 
he is also controlled by public opinion, by the morale of his staff, by the 
resources at the disposal of his institution, by the quality of its students, 
etc., etc. The identification and description of these controls constitutes 
one of the major responsibilities of the student of education. He must, 
also, where possible, attempt to identify desirable control principles. 

Environment: Colleges and universities function within the physical 
and social environments of the community, state, nation, and world—en- 
vironments which influence them and in turn are influenced by them. 

Happily we are learning a great deal more today about the physical 
and social environments in which colleges and universities operate than 
we formerly knew. In particular, social scientists have produced numer- 
ous illuminating studies of the social environment in which colleges and 
universities live and work, and these the student of education attempts 
to interpret and put at the disposal of administrators and of other college 
and university staff members. 

Historical Continuum: Structures function not only in space but also 
in time, their past continually influencing their present and their future. 
For this reason the historical development of colleges and universities 
must be reviewed in order to comprehend their present and to glimpse 
their future. 

It has long been the style among many educationists to ignore history, 
but years ago I learned that history affects the present strategically and 
therefore contributes to shaping the future. Thus in studying the facts 
bearing upon all of the other taxons I attempt to learn from whence they 
came, where they are now, and what forces seem likely to lead to future 
changes. One illustration will suffice. 

For half a century various individuals and groups have been attempt- 
ing to restructure American education on what goes by the name of the 
6-4-4 Plan, that is, a six-year elementary school, a four-year high school, 
and a new-type four-year college granting the bachelor’s degree at the 
end of the traditional sophomore year. The proponents of this plan have 
included, and currently include, some of the leading educational thinkers 
and administrators in the country; but they make little progress. Why? 
The answer seems to me that the momentum in the historical continuum 
of American education follows an opposing curve which they have inade- 
quately assessed and which they do not have the power to deflect. Re- 
cently one of their number wrote an article predicting that by the year 
2000 American education will be entirely structured on the 6-4-4 plan; 
but when I asked him how he justified his prediction in the light of the 
long and unsuccessful history of the effort, he replied, “Ah, yes, the at- 
tempts have always failed; but we ought to have the 6-4-4 Plan.” 

Whether or not the 6-4-4 plan will develop in this country (and I’m 
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quite sure that it won't), proposals like it for making substantial changes 
in higher education need to be studied not only in the light of the present 
but also in that of the past. 

Ethos: Perhaps the most distinctive feature of a social institution is 
its individual “character,” “atmosphere,” or “ethos”: the values it honors, 
the commitments it acknowledges, the norms it observes, the over-all im- 
pression it makes upon people. Stanford differs as much from Harvard 
on this score as Harvard differs from Ob‘» State University and Ohio 
State University from a California junio. college. 

A number of social scientists are today engaged in impressive studies 
of the ethos of colleges and universities, and more and more administra- 
tors are coming to recognize the conspicuous importance of this taxon. 


In listing and briefly describing the eleven taxons that I employ in 
the study of higher education, I have of necessity been brief and concise. 
Indeed I have given you only a glimpse of the approach that my students 
and I use in attempting to understand colleges and universities. It takes 
me an entire academic year to elaborate each of the taxons in the course 
concerned with them that I teach at Stanford. 

You ought also to know that I do not consider the taxonomy either 
complete or entirely consistent. Much more work must be done on it 
before I'll be ready to publish it. When it is published, I believe that it 
will be useful not only to other students of higher education but also to 
administrators of universities, colleges, and junior colleges. The test of 
this belief will come in time. Meanwhile I hope that this description has 
been at least a little interesting and even a bit provocative. 





PUSHBUTTONS, LEVERS, AND LEARNING 


With NEA’s own report due soon on teaching machines, you'll be interested in 
a popular-audience article, “Teaching Machines,” in the Saturday Evening Post. This 
feature (longer than typical Post school pieces) is fact-packed, gives pro and con 
views in abundance. It discusses types of machines, costs, results in experimental 
classes, comments from businessmen, parents, and teachers. Brings out a crucial point 
—preparing programmed courses for the “magic boxes” is the costliest part, and is 
still in rudimentary stages. The story aims to stimulate public interest, but discourages 
haste and uninformed planning. Check it over; you may find it a useful roundup for 
interested board members, citizen groups. 
(Sept. 24 Saturday Evening Post) 
— Education Scope, September 1960. 





A STUDENT OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING VIEWS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


BY ROBERT TANNENBAUM’® 


In leadership training, we frequently work with educational admin- 
istrators, nursing administrators, and persons from community agencies. 
The one common denominator in these groups is that the individuals in 
their work face the necessity of dealing effectively with and through other 
people. So the focus in leadership training is to help others gain greater 
interpersonal effectiveness. 

Typically, directors of leadership tréining programs try to provide 
sensitivity training. They bring together small groups of about fifteen 
people, who are often strangers to one another. They find themselves in 
a circle of chairs without a table. They know only that the purpose of 
their experience in this group is to help themselves and their impact on 
other individuals. From then on the individuals begin to interact with 
one another, and from this interaction learning begins to take place. 

Sensitivity training is a variant of the case method. But in this case 
the people are not some place in x college or y institution; they are sit- 
ting around a circle facing one another. Their problems in dealing with 
each other and with themselves mirror problems that people everywhere 
face in dealing effectively with each other and with themselves. We try 
to see that they learn something about working with others through the 
experience. 

The objectives of this training are similar to the objectives of junior 
college administrators. They must try to get people to work together. 
They deal with administrative staffs, with faculty members, with stu- 
dents, a governing board, and very often the public. In these relation- 
ships they are not only trying to deal effectively with the individual but 
also to work toward some long-range goal. Administrators increasingly 
recognize how crucial this latter objective is, even when they are dealing 
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with their superiors or with governing bodies. Certainly, it is an over- 
riding objective in dealing with one’s administrative staff, one’s teachers, 
and one’s students. Thus administrators and directors of training pro- 
grams share a common objective and common problems. 

The first problem involves the atmosphere of the organization. A 
few recent studies suggest that each organization (and subunit within 
the organization) develops its own unique personality. For example, in 
some organizations one senses a high degree of formality. Relationships 
are at arm’s length. The order of the day is rules and regulations, pro- 
cedures, doing things according to the book. People do not get too close 
to each other in this kind of setting. In another setting, informality may 
prevail. Here, perhaps, people refer to each other by first names. They 
are less concerned with rules and regulations. They recognize that these 
play an important role in administration, but they are not the ultimate 
factor; contacts among the individuals in the organization are warm, 
close, and personal. In other groups the atmosphere is conventional; the 
important thing is to be safe, to do things in established or customary 
ways, for if things are done this way, no one can be blamed if anything 
goes wrong. In still other groups there is a sense of ferment, of excite- 
ment, of breaking the boundaries, of doing things differently, of experi- 
mentation, of open-mindedness. Here a greater personal risk is involved; 
if things go wrong, one doesn’t have established practices or customs to 
fall back on. 

Training program directors face this latter atmosphere in their work. 
They try to break people loose from tradition, from established ways of 
doing and looking at things. They have found that people cannot grow 
if they operate primarily within a traditional framework. The initial re- 
action of trainees is often that the program just doesn’t make sense at all. 
A staff man sits in the circle of trainees but he says little. There is no 
agenda. There are no clearly defined goals. People are left to find their 
own way. Training directors find that this atmosphere opens the door 
to individual and group learning more effectively than the usual class- 
room atmosphere, where conventionality and orderliness may stifle think- 
ing and growth. 

Another aspect of atmosphere should be mentioned. In many organi- 
zations there is a certain all-pervading feeling of fear. Individuals sense 
that if one takes a chance, if one sticks his neck out, if one questions the 
boss, he is going to get hurt. A college administrator must ask himself 
how often teachers or members of the administrative staff come to him 
and lay their cards on the table. Do any of them ever say rather frankly 
how they feel about the administration and its policies? Do they feel 
hemmed in or that they are not respected as individuals? If they never 
‘voice their feelings or only do so occasionally, the administrator must ask 
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himself why. What kind of atmosphere exists in the organization that 
makes it difficult for people to approach someone in a higher position 
with these problems? What would happen to them if they really felt 
strongly about a particular issue and said in no uncertain terms what 
they thought? Some administrators might tighten the screws a little or 
tell the person to cool off so that he can discuss the problem rationally, 
which may mean that he should talk about things in a way that does not 
threaten the administrator. 

From time to time, every administrator should question himself about 
the atmosphere of his organization. He should ask himself not only if 
the members of his organization—students, administrators, faculty—view 
the atmosphere in the same way as he does, but also how the existing 
climate affects the functioning of his institution. 

A second problem is that of status differentials. Program directors 
find that training is most effective when staff members and members of 
the group have somewhat equal status. If the director is in the role of an 
authority figure, if he is the boss, if he is the expert and is so viewed, 
then almost everyone in the group will kowtow to this strength. We 
sometimes use the term “psychological size” to describe the way the boss 
is perceived by his subordinates. When the psychological size of the boss 
relative to his “peons” is great, a tremendous barrier exists. On the other 
hand, if it is possible to achieve relatively equal psychological size, this 
facilitates effective interaction among the people in the organization and 
their boss. ; 

Some administrators will argue that one has to maintain his status in 
order to get things done. This may very well be an easy rationalization; 
too often the reality is that the top man himself is quite insecure. Main- 
taining a status barrier is a useful personal device for protecting the top 
man. If he can stress his own higher status, he builds a wall which makes 
it difficult for others to confront him with those matters which might 
make him uncomfortable; it is probably equally important in most ad- 
ministrative work. 

A third problem is that of empathy or social sensitivity, the ability 
to understand another individual accurately. The social sensitivity of dif- 
ferent people varies greatly. Some of us are quite good at understanding - 
others accurately, some quite poor, and most of us range somewhere in 
between. 

Those of us whose key responsibility is to motivate others and to help 
them grow and develop must be able to understand them accurately. 
People are not all alike, although they share many similarities. It is often 
the differences that are important as one tries to reach another person. 
We have different psychological problems, our basic needs manifest 
themselves in different ways, we have different hopes and aspirations, 
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different fears and anxieties. If, as administrators, we are going to deal 
effectively with Mary and Joe and John, we must be able to tune in ac- 
curately on these other persons. 

There is reason why many people have difficulty understanding others 
accurately. Our own islands of security are related to our past experi- 
ences, to our education and training, to our own reality. It is hard for 
us to accept the fact that what is reality to us may very well not be 
reality to others. 

When you face a particular interpersonal problem on the job, one in 
which you have been deeply involved for a few weeks, it is likely that 
you will approach the problem with the assumption that the way you 
see it must be reality. However, others who are involved in this problem 
may very well see it quite differently. Their realities will differ from 
yours. The problems of international relations, of minorities dealing 
with each other, of junior colleges and senior colleges relating to each 
other, of teachers in one area dealing with those in another—all of these 
problems often arise because people with different backgrounds and ex- 
periences assume that their realities are the only true ones. To under- 
stand another person one must try to see the world as that other person 
sees it and to feel the world as that other person feels it. This is not 
easy, particularly when our own needs get in the way. 

In dealing with others, we find that understanding them is not enough. 
Many persons seem to understand others well but are not at all effective 
in dealing with them. They appear to lack flexibility. With Mary, per- 
haps warmth and sympathy at a given moment are vital, but with Joe 
strength and assurance may be crucial. At some times one may need to 
support another individual, to offer him something for his dependency 
needs; at another time, in the best interest of helping that individual, 
one might need to cut him loose, to face him with the challenge of free- 
dom and independence. Those who are most effective in dealing with 
others have enough flexibility to behave appropriately in different cir- 
cumstances. 

These two characteristics, understanding and flexibility, are of value 
in training work. Some of us see the trainer as a completer; that is, he 
plays the roles that others are not playing in the group but which are 
necessary for learning. Not only must he understand the people with 
whom he is working, but he must also be flexible enough to act appro- 
priately at each point in the development of the group. 

Interpersonal communication is another vital area. Usually teaching 
is a one-way process. The all-wise, all-knowing expert stands in front 
of the class and gives his pitch, while his students typically sit back, 
half asleep or disinterested, not too involved in what is taking place. We 
often handle our administrative jobs in the same way. In staff meetings 
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where we are the chairman or boss, communication often flows in but 
one direction. On the other hand, we are increasingly discovering that, 
to make an impact on others, we must listen rather than sell or order. 
Although effective listening has great impact, it is the leadership skill 
in which administrators are least proficient. Very few administrators 
who come to our training programs are effective listeners. In these pro- 
grams, effective listening is at the heart of our objectives. One who is 
really trying to understand another has to tune in on that other person. 
He has to listen not only to the words that the individual is speaking but 
he has to pick up the other's feelings. Very often he has to “hear” be- 
yond what the person is saying, because that which the person is mask- 
ing by what he has said is often much more important than that which 
appears on the surface. 

One example of this from the teacher-student relationship: it is not 
unusual in my work to have a student come into the office and say, “Bob, 
I have our textbook here, and there is a problem that is puzzling me. I 
wonder if we could discuss it.” Sometimes the student is saying that 
something is bothering him, something that is not too easy for him to 
talk about, but that he would like to get at it in some way. If I am not 
listening to what he is really trying to tell me, I might spend an hour 
discussing with him the issue on page 345 of his book. He will go away 
with some added knowledge about the particular issue but without the 
satisfaction of coming to grips with his real problem. Often we hear only 
that which is on the surface, when this is only a mask for the much more 
relevant and important things that lie beneath the surface. 

Effective listening requires empathy or social sensitivity. Those who 
become firmly attached to their own wave lengths cannot listen effec- 
tively. They cannot tune in on what another person is saying and feeling 
from his point of view rather than their own. 

The art of effective listening is important to the administrator whether 
he is dealing with superiors or subordinates, with students, with staff, or 
with others. We often hear business administrators arguing strongly that 
“before you make a decision, you must get all the facts.” What they often 
overlook is that their typical approach denies them access to many rele- 
vant facts. Getting at the facts requires that one tune in on others from 
their point of view. 

The field of counseling, of course, entails effective listening. By mak- 
ing it possible for the other person to express himself from his own point 
of view, the counselor helps the person find himself. If the counselor does 
most of the talking he may be merely imposing his own frame of refer- 
ence, his own way of looking at things, on the other person. 

Another problem, involving primarily relations with groups, is that of 
content vs. process. Often staff members at a meeting consider that things 
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are getting done only if the explicit agenda items are being talked about. 
In reality, the most important issues may not be agenda items. As an 
illustration, a university, at present, is faced with a problem. Various 
departmental chairmen, the dean, and some of the administrative offi- 
cers are planning to get away for two or three days for a rather frank 
discussion of some key problems facing one department. Where do they 
want the department to go from here? How are they going to get there? 
What are their differences? Some members of the group are primarily 
content-minded. They see the conference as one of defining issues and 
having intellectual discussions about them. And yet, I suspect that many 
of the important issues are not intellectual at all, but rather differences 
of values, feelings, and attitudes underlying the intellectual issues. Cer- 
tainly there are interpersonal feelings that could affect the carrying out 
of whatever plans or policies are eventually adopted. The conference 
will not be effective if these feelings are not dealt with. 

Leadership training groups begin with little structure. Trainees are 
often “thrown” because there is no agenda, no specific roles are defined, 
and no definite leader is specified. The ensuing discussion often seems 
to wander aimlessly. Participants begin to say after one or two meetings, 
“We are not getting anywhere, we are not accomplishing‘ anything, noth- 
ing is happening.” They are right if they look only at the content level. 
And yet, things are happening at the process level. Fifteen people, who 
at the outset do not know each other and seem to have little in common, 
are by their interchanges setting down roots, getting comfortable with 
each other, establishing rapport and a basis for dealing with each other. 
Similar processes must occur in any effectively functioning group, and 
yet, those who look only at the content level say that nothing is hap- 
pening. What they do not realize until later is that perhaps their own 
staffs, with whom they have been working for three, four, or even eight 
years, have little morale, cohesiveness, unity, or basis for coming to 
grips with important issues. Often trainees at the end of the training 
program remark about the deep rapport, cohesiveness, and loyalty which 
the group has developed as a result of giving attention to the process 
level—to matters of group building and maintenance. 

One last point is important. Participants come up to us after training 
sessions and say, “You know, Bob, this is swell. I’m really enjoying it. 
But do you know who ought to be here? My boss.” Perhaps staff mem- 
bers at some junior colleges would voice the same ideas in a frank dis- 
cussion. Many of them might say that the administrator needs a lot of 
growing too. 





A MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT VIEWS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


BY HAROLD D. KOONTZ* 


An interest in managerial work is sweeping the world in all types of 
enterprises. There has been much research, and many meetings have 
been held in an attempt to make management more effective, to try to 
improve the job of getting things done through people. This involves 
instilling a willingness to work and to accomplish, creating an environ- 
ment where good people can do a job, getting cooperative effort, and 
realizing that cooperation simply cannot be ordered. 

This is a universal problem. The same principles, the same problems, 
exist whether we are talking about the president’s office in a business 
firm or a foreman’s job; whether we are talking about a church organiza- 
tion or a government organization, a university or college organization. 
One of the large management consulting firms, which did an over-all 
study of the University of California, indicated in their report how they 
applied effectively the principles used in business firms. This, then, 
should be recognized as a universal problem. One of the things we no- 
tice in our advanced executive program at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, is the awareness which comes to men that their management 
problems are the same as management problems in quite different types 
of businesses. 

Management is perhaps the most complex of all jobs. I am reasonably 
certain that it is far more complex than problems of nuclear physics. One 
of the best proofs I have of that is that the great John von Neumann 
(who solved nuclear fission and fusion problems) applied his mathe- 
matics to certain problems of management; and he, with his tremendous 
knowledge, was unable to establish an adequate mathematical model 
for his problem. Concern with management has developed primarily 
since World War II. This is all the more startling when one considers 
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that we have had management problems as long as we have had civiliza- 
tion, as long as we have had group activities. A search of the literature 
finds little material on the subject of management before World War II. 
A few companies and government enterprises were concerned and doing 
something about this problem, but a sweeping nation-wide interest has 
developed since that time. 

In business the present focus of attention on management has devel- 
oped from several sources: (1) the realization that technical ability has 
outrun ability to manage; (2) the increased complexity of modern enter- 
prise, large or small; (3) the threat to business executives posed by the 
Fair Deal and the New Deal; and (4) the development of a militant 
national unionism which many executives believe would never have oc- 
curred if management had been effective in the early part of this century. 
These factors have caused business executives to reflect about their jobs. 
Certainly too, in this country we have been pushed along by the space 
gap and the threat of communism. 

Moreover, in business, and in public enterprises as well, we are being 
pushed along by the development of an era of super-competition. The 
easy days are behind us. In business this has arisen, in part, because of 
increased capacity and increased efficiency of foreign competitors, dis- 
appearance of huge backlogs of business which had characterized our 
economy for many years, and rapidly rising wage costs. The inevitable 
annual rounds of wage inflation have raised costs to a point where the 
business that is satisfied to be average is taking the risk that it may not 
be able to continue. 

These are economic factors which at first sight seem to affect only 
business. However, they also affect any type of government enterprise, 
such as most of our Western educational enterprises. In government, 
there is a race between the needs of society, which only institutions of 
this kind can serve, and the resources of the taxpayers and public donors. 
The easy days of tax collection are over. Society must also be concerned 
with problems of increased competition. We must be concerned with 
such larger needs as education, recreation, public health, and transporta- 
tion. We must be concerned likewise with annual rounds of wage infla- 
tion, the increased complexities of size, and the rapid development of 
technology. These are all related. I sometimes feel that my friends in 
government administration do not realize that the very factors necessita- 
ting management efficiency in business also require them in university 
and other governmental administration. 

The focus of attention on the subject of management which is a result 
of these factors has been confused. We all agree that the focus must be 
to improve efficiency in any group effort through better management. 
This, though, is grounded on an awareness that a philosophy of manage- 
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ment must exist on some awareness of fundamentals. These, like principles 
in engineering, medicine, accounting, and even baseball, are important 
to the effective practice of the art of management. In my judgment, too, 
our interests as managers should be not only on sweetness and light, hap- 
piness, being a good fellow, psychological manipulation, or quick answers 
and techniques. The best human relations are derived from application 
of principles of management—from the explanations of phenomena in this 
complex field, and from an ability to apply the explanations. 

Much present research, discussion, analysis, and management train- 
ing, suffers from the lack of an awareness of a conceptual approach to 
the problem of management. There is much exchange of experience; 
people tell what they did, without attempting to analyze why things 
happened as they did. Sometimes, in management, experience is not 
only a poor but even a dangerous teacher. If we do not distill from 
managerial experience the applicable fundamentals or if we attempt to 
apply the exact pattern of what we did five or ten years ago, or even 
yesterday, to the problems of tomorrow, we may be in trouble. This is 
a natural tendency. Not long ago a friend of mine, who is a vice-president 
of a company, was attempting to solve an organizational problem in his 
firm. Almost without thinking he said that twelve years ago, while work- 
ing for another company, he had solved the same problem effectively. 
He felt that the present problem should be solved in the same way. I 
happened to know that his former company was now solving the identical 
problem in a different way. Sometimes management experience cannot 
be applied wholesale to new problems. 

Some research workers treat management problems as either purely 
mathematical or purely psychological. Neither approach is all-inclusive. 
Both groups of workers may become so concerned about how to get 
something done that they never stop to ask why it should be done. 

Management principles form the basis of a science, but management 
is and must be also an art. Psychologists call the art “behavioral knowl- 
edge”; We call it “know-how.” In this respect we in management have 
much in common with engineers and medical men. For these two areas 
are also places where art is applied by a person trained and skilled in the 
fundamentals of the subject. A surgeon who had not studied anatomy 
would be called a “quack.” By the same token we would be unhappy 
with a surgeon who had no art and was operating purely by a book of 
principles. How unhappy I would be to awaken on the operating table 
and to find my surgeon studying a book of anatomy. Some graduates of 
business schools consider that they can manage by the books even though 
we with managerial experience have tried to tell them otherwise. Man- 
agement is an art and, like all art, it is based upon practice. 

Understanding of principles should increase managerial efficiency, 
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should give meaning to management, and should make possible the chan- 
nelling of human resources for effective cooperative efforts. The reliance 
on principles has been criticized in the last few years, sometimes justly, 
sometimes unjustly. In his book, “The Organization Man,” William Whyte 
implies that formal organization leads to group conformity. This poses 
an interesting dilemma for those of us in management. The job of man- 
agement is to get things done through people, to obtain effective group 
effort. How can this be done without group conformity? I believe that 
all of us would agree with Whyte that people think, act, and create as 
individuals, rarely as groups. Therefore, we have an important task as 
managers to protect the position of people as individuals. The application 
of sound management principles will make it possible for an individual 
to do a job, will help in attaining objectives through individual efforts, 
will set up an environment for performance, especially where creativity 
is required. The main task of management is to remove obstacles to per- 
formance on the part of persons in an organization. 

At the same time we can expect and need a certain amount of con- 
formity. Whyte does not quite say so, but there is conformity and con- 
formity. Conformity in many small things is necessary for living together. 
No one would consider a minister to be an unconscionable conformist 
merely because he wore robes rather than a bathing suit in a pulpit. Yet 
this is a kind of conformity. We in management must distinguish be- 
tween that kind of conformity which decreases creativity in an organi- 
zation and that conformity which makes it possible for people to work 
and live together. 

Another criticism of formal organizations is far more sweeping. In 
his book on “Personality and Organization,” Argyris states that formal 
organization principles are not congruent with the needs of intelligent 
individuals. He points out that employing formal organization principles 
leads to frustrations, to conflicts, to short-term perspective, and that it 
implies mediocrity. He, in effect, says that only morons can be happy in 
formal organizations. 

Some college professors undoubtedly believe this. They distrust any- 
thing that smacks of organization and especially anything that smacks 
of administration. Deans, chancellors, and presidents are most suspect 
of all. The Argyris book, however, proceeds from an erroneous under- 
standing of organization principles. First of all, there are at least fifteen 
major principles of organization. Argyris refers to only four “organiza- 
tion” principles in his book. One of these is not an organization prin- 
ciple at all, and the other three are quoted incorrectly. He is really saying 
in his book that formal organization based upon poor organizational 
principles leads to frustration of the intelligent. No one would disagree 
with this. 
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To develop a theory of management we look at what the managers 
do, recognizing that the purpose of their jobs is to secure effective coop- 
eration. Their functions are planning, organizing, staffing, directing, and 
controlling. In planning, the manager selects, from among many alterna- 
tives certain policies, procedures, and programs. He then organizes the 
activities, assigning different ones to various departments, and establishes 
a hierarchy of authority. He selects and trains men to staff his program, 
and sets up supervisors to see that the plan is carried out effectively. Fi- 
nally, he controls the operation of the over-all plan through measuring 
and correcting the men who report to him. 

Some managers include motivation in their list of functions, but 
people are best motivated by good plans, clearly understood goals, and 
an understanding of the job to be done. They are motivated by good 
organization, by knowing what part they play in a plan, by good train- 
ing, good selection, intelligent guidance and supervision, and even by 
being controlled, that is, measured and corrected. Peter Drucker has 
said that perhaps the best control of all is self-control; that is, first show 
a man how well he is doing, and then let him decide how he should im- 
prove himself, how he should improve his performance. Since this works 
in business, it might work in university administrations. 

The key to the managerial job is authority—legal or rightful power, 
the right to command. This horrifies scientists and college professors. 
Even in business, “authority” has been until relatively recently a bad 
word. It implies authoritarianism. We tend to use “responsibility”; it 
sounds better. Responsibility is not a power to do, it is not a thing that 
can be delegated, it is only a thing that can be exacted, it is an obligation, 
and we can get into some fuzzy thinking by not realizing this. 

I ran into some trouble when I went to Berkeley to the Ernest O. 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratories a few years ago, to talk with one hun- 
dred and fifty scientists and management personnel in that great institu- 
tion. I had not realized how big this enterprise was; they told me then 
that their budget was about $80,000,000 per year. About fifteen minutes 
along in my lecture on management a gentleman got up from the floor 
and said: “Professor, we find what you say on management to be ex- 
tremely interesting. It probably applies to the Hughes Aircraft Company, 
to Lockheed, to the Santa Fe Railway, but, professor, for your benefit 
and for the benefit of the people in this room I think we should point 
out that it does not apply to this organization.” 

I replied: “Do you mean to tell me that you are spending $80,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money up here and you haven't any idea where you 
are going, you haven't any idea who’s doing it, you don’t know whether 
you are getting there? Now don’t tell me that.” I found out at the inter- 
mission that this was a renowned gentleman, and one of the directors of 
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the Laboratory. Before the day was over, this gentleman was with me 
at the blackboard of the lecture hall and we drew the first organizational 
chart that has ever been drawn of the Radiation Laboratories and Mount 
Livermore. I was rather surprised to find, and he was, too, that this place 
was well organized and that nobody knew it. 

In reflecting about this conference I queried: Why does a person of 
such intelligence and a top manager make that kind of remark? It seemed 
to me that the thing that bothered him was my use of the concept of 
authority, because of an implication that management equals authority, 
authority equals authoritarianism, and nobody in a scientific laboratory, 
especially in a nuclear laboratory, wants to be shoved around. 

The authoritarian use of authority does not necessarily follow. The 
existence of authority in the manager’s job is existence of power but he 
may use it in very unauthoritarian ways. At the same time I do not be- 
lieve for one moment that a formal organization can be a democratic 
operation, that it can be run by anybody on the basis of votes of sub- 
ordinates. I take exception to that hypothesis called the acceptance the- 
ory of authority even though it has been widely adopted. This is the 
theory that the individual manager gets his authority from the willing- 
ness of subordinates to accept his decision. In my business experience, 
very often my boss did not, as a matter of fact, get his authority from 
my willingness to accept. 

At the same time I would agree, as Tannenbaum has pointed out in 
his writings, that authority tends to be an abstraction without leadership. 
People at the top of an enterprise, whether it is a university, a business, or 
a government department, do not realize how their personalities, their 
leadership abilities, are reflected in the whole organization. If a Napo- 
leon is at the top, there will be a bevy of Napoleons below him. If the 
chairman of the board believes that a dollar is something that should be 
spent and he spends it—not dishonestly, but freely—his employees will 
follow suit. Captain Rickenbacker has a reputation for keeping costs low 
at Eastern Airlines. I asked the Captain one morning, “Captain, how do 
you keep the costs down in this airline? What kind of a budget system 
do you use?” His response was: “We don’t use any kind of budget system, 
we just don’t spend money.” I am sure that this attitude so permeated 
his organization that the little fellow at the very bottom of the totem 
pole of management, such as the head of the station in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, thought a long time before he spend five dollars to paint his 
cargo truck. 

Leaders in business must question themselves about their objectives. 
Are these objectives clear? Are they too general? In business our objec- 
tive is to make a profit while serving the customer well and being a good 
citizen. Now this is wonderful but what in the world does it mean to a 
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person who has to operate? I think we have to say, as we have done in 
our company, that our objective is to sell a $100,000,000 worth of our 
products, and, in 1961, to make a profit of four per cent after taxes on 
the sales dollar. People can understand this objective. I get tired of 
listening to discussions on objectives which are not meaningful, which 
people can’t grasp, which people can’t effectively work toward. 

Another problem of management is determining the number of people 
that a manager can effectively manage. The span at the top of many of 
our enterprises is too large. In universities and colleges, it is almost al- 
ways too large. From our studies at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, we have found that some forty executives report to the chan- 
cellor. How can the chancellor handle so many? Yet ideally, how many 
people should report to him? We know, that it should be limited, but 
the limit depends upon so many things: the clarity of policies and plans, 
the clarity of delegation, the training ability of subordinates, time, and 
the effectiveness of control. 

Another problem area is effective delegation of authority. The num- 
ber one principle of authority is to delegate by results expected. What- 
ever we expect a person to accomplish should determine how much 
authority we delegate to him. Frequently the person who can talk so 
persuasively about delegation does not do it. Sometimes the only way 
he can effectively delegate authority is to stay away from the office, and 
appoint a president who understands delegation. 

Our organizations tend to be democratically oriented—traditionally, 
the faculty makes many decisions. I believe faculties are allowed to de- 
cide too much and I feel that the “academic senate” (which usually boils 
down to a half dozen or dozen key people) is sort of an anomaly. The 
authority rests in a number of people, but the responsibility for effective 
and efficient education rests with the administration, the dean, the pres- 
ident, or the chancellor. Recognizing that our educational organizations 
are primarily democratic, there still exists an authority and a necessity 
for supervision and direction. 

One of the diseases of the administrator, it seems to me, is to develop 
too many procedures. We try to establish a single way of doing things 
because we believe this solves a problem. I believe that procedures 
should be developed to the minimum and only when it is absolutely cer- 
tain that some thing can be done in only one way and that the economy 
of procedures justifies the costs. Procedures are instruments that keep 
people from thinking in an organization. 

In an educational enterprise, we often regard budgets as control de- 
vices only, as forks rather than yardsticks or planning devices. In business 
as well as anywhere else in management, control techniques should be 
tailored to individual requirements. Likewise, our control techniques 
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should be forward-looking. One of the problems of accounting and sta- 
tistical information is that it is backward-looking. There is nothing quite 
so dead as facts. It does little good to find out in June that you went 
broke in April for something you did in February. It is just an interesting 
statistical fact and you are just as broke as if you didn’t know it. 

The best kind of control is control of the quality of management itself. 
In universities and colleges, too often we have soft-peddled the very exist- 
ence of management. We do not like to recognize that management even 
exists. As a result we tend to lead ourselves into an ineffective and inef- 
ficient type of management. I would like to emphasize again that there 
is no more complex job than management. The manager’s job is a kind 
of public trust because it is not only his job to get efficient and effective 
group effort but he holds other people’s economic future in his hands. 
Certainly there is no more frustrating job, because people are the most 
frustrating of all types of material, and college professors, teachers, and 
scientists are the most frustrating of all people. In fact, it is so tough— 
the job of management—that some of us prefer to be college professors 
and consultants. 





ENGLISH DEPARTMENT EMPLOYS 21 LAY READERS AND INTRODUCES 
NEW SEQUENTIAL COMPOSITION COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADES 7-12 


In an effort to improve pupils’ composition, the ETHS English Department this 
fall employed 21 lay readers to assist full-time teachers of English in reading themes 
and introduced a sequential course of study in composition that begins in grade 7 
_ and continues through grade 12. 

Because full-time ETHS English teachers teach five classes averaging 125-135 
pupils, they cannot require a full-length theme from every pupil every week, accord- 
ing to Mr. Clarence W. Hach, chairman of the English Department, but with the 
help of a lay reader, Mr. Hach said, they can assign more writing than they normally 
could if they had to read all of the compositions themselves. As a result, Mr. Hach 
said, pupils should be writing more than they have before. 

The 21 lay readers and nine alternates were carefully chosen by the English Cur- 
riculum Committee from more than 130 who applied for positions and took a series 
of screening tests. All of the readers are well trained and competent, Mr. Hach said. 

— Your High School, Evanston Township High School, November 1960. 





A NATIONAL APPROACH TO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEADERSHIP 


BY EDMUND Jj. GLEAZER, jR.° 


You will now find junior colleges in forty-nine of the fifty states. In 
the last four years some seventy new junior colleges have been established. 
It is reasonable to expect that for the next few years new colleges of this 
type may be founded at a rate of about twenty per year nationally. And 
there will be rapid growth in the enrollments in present institutions. In 
September 1961 the American public may sense for the first time the 
meaning of the “tidal wave of college enrollment” which has been fore- 
cast for the past several years. In many parts of the country the junior 
college occupies a significant position in plans to cope with this problem. 

This country will have many more junior colleges in ten years and the 
percentage of the post-secondary educational load assumed by them will 
increase. The critical question is—what kind of institutions will they be? 
The roles to be assumed by junior colleges in the structure of American 
education are yet to be clearly determined. The junior college idea is 
still a comparative newcomer on the American educational scene. Its 
place has not been clearly defined and accepted either by those in the 
profession or by the public. To quote from some recent publications: 


Nassau Community College, in operation since February 1, will 
be dedicated today.... Nassau has reason to be proud of its new 
college. And some day when the college becomes a four-year insti- 
tution, Nassau will be prouder still. We trust it won't take too long. 

Long Island Press 
Jamaica, New York 


The biggest single problem facing two-year colleges in the public 
relations area is a deep-rooted public impression which equates the 
two-year colleges with inferiority. Part of this problem is that many 
staff members of junior and community colleges and technical insti- 


* Executive Director, American Association of Junior Colleges. 
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tutes have an inferiority complex, and a feeling of inferiority is quickly 
communicated to the community.... Another part of the over-all 
problem is the lack of public understanding of the purposes and po- 
tential of two-year colleges. This stems partly from the fact that many 
junior colleges and technical institutes have not thought through this 
problem themselves and partly from the fact that we are just now 
beginning to understand how important it is to have an informed 
public. 

Noel Johnston, Executive Director 

American College Public Relations 

Association 
Technical Education News 
May, 1960 


The Junior College is especially worth watching; for it is mush- 
rooming across the country in response to an insistent demand, yet it 
has not yet fully found its rational place in the total structure of 
American education. 

Financing Higher Education 
1960-70 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 


The movement to establish more two-year colleges locally has been 
gaining ground in the last few years. For these colleges to fulfill the 
desired function, however, will require genuine public support, not 
merely the educators’ blessing. But before such support is forthcom- 
ing, there will have to be a rather complete change in public opinion, 
By and large, people think of colleges as four-year colleges or uni- 
versities. The new status of a local two-year institution will require 
careful and repeated explanation in many states. 

Education in a Divided World 
James Bryant Conant 
Harvard University Press, 1948 


Examples may also be given of the “real life” difficulties encountered 
in determining the work to be done by two-year colleges. These diffi- 
culties arise from the fact that the junior college is formed in an organi- 
zational milieu consisting of administrative structures already accepted 
and understood and which resist invasion of a new concept. Here are 
some excerpts from letters which illustrate this problem: 


Prior to assuming the duties of my present position I was an advo- 
cate for the comprehensive type of community college. However, the 
experience gained in attempting to administer this program has caused 
me to modify my thinking. I have encountered many problems in 
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trying to administer the federally reimbursed vocational program of 
“less than college grade” as an integral part of the total junior college 
program. The problems encountered all center around one major 
obstacle, i.e., the State Plan of Vocational Education requires that the 
local Director of Vocational Education be administratively respon- 
sible for all vocational education on the local level, including that 
which is part of the junior college. The President and local Director 
of Vocational Education regardless of compatibility cannot share such 
responsibility any more than two individuals can share a position of 
junior college president or any other single position. This problem 
represents a major dilemma in trying to administer a federally reim- 
bursed vocational program as part of a community college. 

One other major consideration that will guide my thinking on 
re-locating will be that I choose not to be in a junior college that is 
administratively a part of a local school system which includes 
grades 1-12. 


As most of you know, Burton Clark discusses this problem in the Open 
Door College. The larger administrative system has certain general con- 
sequences for the college. Factors such as district control, particularly 
with regard to financing, and public school interest groups, play an 
important part in shaping the character of the institution. 

Here is a paragraph from another letter which provides further 
evidence of this problem: 


I am a little concerned about the future of the Community Col- 
lege here, not in terms of students but in terms of county adminis- 
trative support. Though they began the college (meaning county 
officials) there have been things which have happened over the past 
several weeks which indicate a lack of interest and subsequent lack of 
status of the College, its staff and faculty. This bothers me somewhat 
and makes me feel like an appendage in mid-air with no place to be 
put, since the emphasis is so great on elementary and secondary 
schools. Sometimes I wonder why they went into this venture. 


One other testimony for the record: 


I find that some aggressive members of our staff are very much 
interested in stressing the college program as a two-year university 
parallel program and are semi-critical of attempts to expand the pro- 
gram toward a technical curriculum. You might be interested in 
knowing that the teachers here have formed a rather strong chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors. 


Any field of endeavor that is not clearly in focus is in particular need 
of leadership that can decide what is relevant in a situation and organize 
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these factors into a recognizable and appropriate identity. This leader- 
ship will establish effective communication among those involved in the 
organization and the social environment out of which that organization 
arises and to which it contributes. A high level of leadership is required 
for a movement which is seeking identity, organization, and recognition. 
One of the paramount obligations of administration is perception of the 
central function and essential nature of the activity being directed and 
effective communication of this idea. If there is any single factor that 
is most important at this particular time in junior college development 
it may well be the quality of the top administrators. The “lengthened 
shadow” concept has elements of truth. The administrative staff offers 
a most valuable fulcrum in raising the level of the junior college field. 

The junior college is a field requiring advanced education for those 
who occupy roles of leadership. Up to this time comparatively little at- 
tention has been given to the type of preparation needed for careers in 
this field. Now a national approach is needed to recruit, select, and pre- 
pare administrative leadership for the junior college. 

In a report to the 1959 convention of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges I asked the following question: 


Is it possible for a few universities of this country to become great 


creative fountainheads for a supply of talented and inspired leaders 
in the junior college field—administrators and teachers? Thousands of 


these will be needed—people with heart for the work as well as with 
skills. 


I am delighted that our sessions here indicate the answer to that 
question. It should be pointed out that the interest in preparing profes- 
sional personnel for junior college administration and teaching is not at 
all restricted to the universities now receiving Kellogg Foundation funds. 
The Commission on Administration of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is serving as a national advisory group to the junior college 
leadership programs now in operation in seven universities. As you know 
there are two phases to these programs. One is for those who have a 
master’s degree, some experience in the field, great promise, and the de- 
sire and qualifications to complete a doctoral program. The other phase 
of the program is designed to upgrade individuals now in or about to 
enter administrative work in junior colleges. For these persons work- 
shops, summer seminars, and various kinds of institutes will be available. 

Every effort will be made toward close cooperation among the var- 
ious centers. A clearing house will be maintained for purposes of com- 
munication. Activities in the centers will be carefully related to the 
continuing interests of the five research and service commissions of the 
Association. These programs will probably be closely identified with 
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problems in the field. There should be continuing and excellent feedback 
from the experiences of the practitioner to the necessary reflections of 
the theorist. 

I should like now to give my impressions, gained as they are from a 
national vantage point and therefore generalized rather than specific, of 
the qualities to be hoped for in that person who responds to the complex 
and demanding assignment of junior college leadership. 


1. He should have deep-rooted convictions of the worth and dignity 
of each individual, for what he is and what he can become. His 
motivating force for educational leadership will be found in his 
belief that society ought to provide the opportunity to each person 
to continue appropriate education up to the limit of his potential. 
This basic requirement of belief and conviction undergirds all 
other competences. 


. He will have an appreciation of the social worth of a wide range 
of aptitudes, talents, interests, and types of intelligence. He will 
have respect for rigorous application of the individual to the job 
at hand whether it is in painting still life, classifying compounds 
of carbon, critically examining political processes in American gov- 
ernment, preparing a profit and loss statement and balance sheet, 
cost estimating of construction of commercial structures, or draw- 
ing and carving each tooth in one quadrant of the maxillary arch. 


. The junior college administrator will understand the interpersonal 
processes by which the individual comes to be what he is. He will 
know that the college must not attempt to do everything for the 
student but that other social institutions and agencies in the com- 
munity, such as the church and the family interact to provide the 
social milieu for personality development. The characteristics of 
late adolescence and post middle age will most interest him. 

. The competent leader of community junior colleges will have 
learned much about community structure and processes. He will 
be able to identify structures of social power and the decision 
makers in community issues. Such an administrator will see, in the 
words of Baker Brownell, that 


Clearly the educational need of these times is not only that 
education have the unified approach appropriate to communal 
life, but that communities be developed in which such educa- 
tion is possible. The community, in other words, is both ends 
and means in education. It is, or should be, the primary con-. 
text of human growth and education. Here the development 
of the individual and society in their long courses of interfused 
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The Human Community, Baker Brownell 
Harper and Brother, 1950, page 167 


5. He will not only understand but have convictions about education 
and its role in our society. The critical, contemporary issues in 
education will not be strangers to him. He will have an apprecia- 
tion of the responsibilities of elementary and secondary education 
on the one hand and those of higher education on the other. He 
will be particularly convinced of the value of what has been called 
the intermediate level of junior college education and will have 
affirmative and constructive points-of-view toward the unique work 
of the “open-door college.” 

. The administrator who will hold the respect of his professional 
colleagues, the faculty, will earn that respect not only through his 
administrative skill but by having achieved a recognized level of 
competence in an academic field. Having proceeded along the 
lines of discipline development somewhat similar to the profes- 
sional preparation of the teacher, he has established a basis for 
rapport. 

. No junior college leader can be successful today and be insular 
and provincial in his interests. He must have the qualities that 
impel him to search for understanding of the elements at work in 
changing society around the globe. He will be aware of and will 
try to ascertain the meaning of unprecedented population growth, 
shifts in population, changes in age composition of population, the 
upsurging demand for freedom on every continent, dynamic devel- 
opments in technology, resistance to examination and criticism of 
society, and other developments foretelling revolutionary changes 
to come in the immediate future. 

. The junior college administrator must be articulate. Not only is 
he required to perceive, he is obliged to interpret. Not only is he 
to organize but he is to listen, to understand, and to reconcile. His 
ideas are of little worth unless he can express them and give them 
movement. In the community, state, nation, and even internation- 
ally, spokesmen are needed for the junior college. During the past 
six decades major interpreters of the work of junior colleges have 
been university presidents. Now the movement has reached a 
stage where its own practitioners ought also to be its spokesmen. 
On the platform, in the press, through interaction in study groups, 
the junior college idea will be clarified and sustained by those who 
have become qualified through their service in the field. 


Paragons, you say? Idealists? Yes! I have tried to say the junior col- 
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leges have a service to render to our society that is not exceeded in im- 
portance by any other institution of education. Not only are its services 
invaluable but because of the societal context out of which this institu- 
tion arises and because of the complexity of its role, there is no adminis- 
trative assignment in education which is more difficult and demanding. 
This means that there must be advanced education for those who serve 
as leaders. The kind of education which is far beyond primary concern 
with “nuts and bolts,” the number of square feet in a classroom, and 
knowledge of how many cars can be parked in an acre. We are calling 
for philosophers, idealists, educational statesmen, who will make admin- 
istration in junior and community colleges careers to be planned for and 
worked toward, not second choice substitutes for “higher aspirations” 
which never materialized. 

We must keep in mind the “why” of all of this. It is not our aim 
merely to perpetuate the junior college—not merely to prepare people 
for more efficient handling of their jobs. No, our eyes must be far beyond 
these objectives. We would prepare leaders in the world of ideas be- 
cause our times require such men. The kinds of institutions we envision 
square with the concepts of a free society. Any thinking person in these 
days must use as his base line, his point of reference for evaluation of 
the worth of any expenditure of effort, “What will this do for the per- 
petuation of a free people?” When the French Republic was well estab- 
lished, Guizot said to James Russell Lowell, “How long do you think the 
American Republic will endure?” That was naturally the question for 
a man who had seen his own handiwork go to pieces. And Lowell an- 
swered, “So long as the ideas of its founders continue to be dominant.” 
Coming into their own at this precarious yet promising time in the history 
of mankind, the junior colleges in their philosophy express the ideas of 
the founders of this Republic. We call for a national approach to junior 
college leadership worthy of the important job to be done. 





GOOD SCHOOLS ATTRACT INDUSTRY 


After interviewing officials of more that fifty companies, Armour Research Foun- 
dation of Chicago concluded that good schools are “the single most important crite- 
rion” that attracts research scientists and engineers to a new location. The Foundation, 
looking for recommendations on where to place new laboratory facilities, found that 
scientists and engineers are willing to relocate practically anywhere in the country 
provided the area possesses “extremely well-qualified schools for children of profes- 
sional people.” A major university nearby also helps. 

— Education U.S.A., September 1960. 
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